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fotes. 
THE BOY BISHOP. 

In former days this Christmas-tide was a time 
of high festival for officials who have long since 
died out, and the festival with them. The 6th of 
December, the festival of St. Nicholas, was the 
day on which, in England, the election of that 
singular church official, the Boy Bishop, took 
place. In the First Series of “N. & Q.” (passim) 
the Eton Montem was referred to as being an 
offshoot from the ceremony of the inauguration of 
this juvenile prelate. In the Fourth Series 
(vi. 491) there is an account of the mode of elec- 
tion in France, as it was practised in the church 
at Viviers in the fourteenth century. There an 
Abbé du Bas Clergé (a boy) was elected seventeen 
days before Christmas by five young members of 
the choir. As much reverence was paid to him as 
if his dignity were real, and his merits equal to 
the dignity. In and out of the cathedral, for a 
brief season, there was a boisterous and roystering, 
and sometimes very repulsive, mixture of sacred 
and profane, until the ay of the Holy Innocents, 
28th December, when the Boy Bishop generally, 
but not universally, resigned his dignity. During 
Christmas-tide the mock prelate and his reverend 





or irreverend fellows seem to have taken place of 
the actual officials in all things. The children 
changed places with the older dignitaries in the 
cathedral, and travestied the sacred offices, and 
often turned holiness into burlesque. On certain 
festivals in the ensuing year the é¢véque fou, in 
some places, temporarily revived his dignity, when 
he granted indulgences and scattered benedictions 
which were nothing less than blasphemous ; and 
when the day of the Holy Innocents came round 
again he acted his last bit of mockery, and made 
way for his successor in evil eminence. 

In the same series of “N. & Q.” (vii. 21) Mr. 
Davip F.iynw stated that “the custom exists, 
even in our time, at the Propaganda College of 
Rome, of choosing, on Christmas Eve (by ballot), 
a boy bishop.” The practice is said to have been 
stipulated for in the original grant of money at 
the foundation of this institution, to perpetuate 
the Middle Ages custom in this seminary at 
Christmas time. Mr. Fiynw said nothing as to 
the ceremonies observed on the occasion ; we only 
learn that “the boy’s episcopal functions cease 
the day after the Epiphany.” 

In some foreign cathedrals, where the office was 
held for a year, the profit, as well as pride and 
pleasure, was greater than when it was held only 
from St. Nicholas’ to Innocents’, for the little 
bishop received certain rents, and fees, and fines, 
and gifts of various sorts. If he died during his 
term, he was buried pompously in his robes, and a 
marble figure, episcopally dressed, marked the 
place of his sepulture. If he lived, his official life 
was a pleasant one. He, instead of the genuine 
bishop, could fill up a vacant prebend ; and if he 
made “ visitations,” he received all the respect 
and substantial honour due to him whom he re- 
presented for the nonce. There was a time when 
not only did mock chapters elect mock bishops, 
but assemblies of mock cardinals elected mock 
popes ; and these elections went on despite their 
denunciation by the Council of Nice in 1274. 

It is remarkable that, five years after that date, 
Archbishop Peckham, as soon as he was conse- 
crated Archbishop of Canterbury (1279), issued a 
decree by which the term of office of St. Nicholas 
and his clerks, as the boyish dignitaries were 
sometimes called, was kept within a limited period, 
and was not allowed to be revived on any festival 
during the remainder of the year. “ Puerilia 
autem solennia que in festo solent fieri Inno- 
centum post vesperas S. Johannis tantum inchoari 
permittimus, et in crastino in ipsa die Innocentum 
totaliter terminentur.” The archbishop did more 
than this. He not only offended little boys, but 
little girls. In the Benedictine nunnery at God- 
stowe, Oxfordshire, on Innocents’ Day, little girls 
had been wont to imitate the boys in other places, 
to sing vespers and recite prayers. These things 
the archbishop peremptorily forbade to be done 
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“per Parvulas.” The girls, however, had their 
especial saturnalia on the day of their patroness, 
the joyous St. Catherine. 

As far as we know, the above is the earliest 

mention on record of the festival of the Boy Bishop 
in England. We must pass over a score of years 
before we come to the second reference to the sub- 
ject, that is to say 1299. In that year, when 
idward I. was on his way to Scotland, being at 
Heton, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, he went, on the 
evening of the morrow of St. Nicholas, to the 
chapel in that place. There was a boy bishop 
there, and he had the good luck, by virtue of his 
office, to say vespers before the king. Edward, 
we are told, gave a considerabie present to him, 
and to the boys who sang with him. 

Hitherto there has not been wanting a cer- 
tain knowledge of the character of these boy- 
prelates, and the nature of the ceremonies over 
which they presided, and in which they took part. 
What has been lacking is a sample of what they 
preached in English. There is the “Concio de 
puero Jesu,” written by Erasmus for a boy bishop 
to preach in St. Paul’s; but we get at what is 
more wanted in the seventh volume of the Camden 
Miscellany, recently published, where we find two 
sermons preached by boy bishops in England. In 
the introduction to these sermons the editor, Dr. 
Rimbault, furnishes copious details, from which 
we guther the following facts, here presented in an 
abridged form. St. Nicholas, for his oft-recorded 
feat of having reunited the limbs of two murdered 
children, which he found in a tub, and restoring 
them to life, was naturally taken for the child’s 
especial patron and protector. It was on his 
festival, the 6th of December, that the Boy Bishop 
was elected in England. According to the custom 
at Salisbury, the Hpiscopus Puerorum was chosen 
by his fellow children. He held all the state of a 
true bishop, but his rule, longer at first, lasted 
only till the night of Innocents’ Day. As else- 
where, he had juvenile officials, and he performed 
every duty of a prelate, not excepting, as Mr. 
William Chappell has pointed out, the celebrating 
mass. At his installation, however—a ceremon 
not without a solemn magnificence, mixed wit 
some childish circumstance—he took a prominent 
part, and at the close, in boyish treble, gave the 

ve benediction. On Innocents’ Day the serious 
farce ended with equal state and ceremony. At 
both, on the part of the people, there was such 
“an appetite for seeing,” that, to control the 
crowds, it was provided “ that no man whatsoever, 
under the pain of anathema, should interrupt or 
press upon these children, at the procession or in 
any other part of their service, in any ways.” 

The visitations of Boy Bishops in England were 
as pleasant as they were lucrative to them, especi- 
ally at the hands of the local nobility, whose wel- 
come guests they were. Roger de Mortival, Bishop 





of Salisbury, found it necessary to curtail some of 
the observances. In 1319 he forbade both feast and 
visitation ; and in some places the boys were ke 

from wandering beyond parish bounds. In 1327, 
at Hyde Abbey, diocese of Winchester, a dis- 
bursement was made (according to Warton) “ for 
feasting the Boy Bishop, who celebrated mass on 
St. Nicholas’s Day.” De Mortival of Sarum 
appears to have been more stringent than John de 
Stratford of Winchester (Chancellor of England, 
and subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury), or 
the abbot may have been at issue with the prelate. 

In the diocese of York, as early as 1367, it was 
ordered, as an indispensable qualification, “ that 
the Bishop of the Boys should for the future be he 
who had served longest in the church, and who 
should be most suitable, provided, nevertheless, 
that he was sufficiently handsome in person, and 
that any election otherwise should not be valid.” 
Dr. Rimbault thinks that though the Boy Bishop 
was nominally elected by his chapter, “ the choice 
was probably directed by the higher authorities in 
favour of the most deserving boy.” It is clear, 
however, that good looks must accompany personal 
merit. 

In 1396, John de Cave, Boy Bishop in York, 
went on his visitation tour to mansions, monas- 
teries, &c. He was attended by a considerable 
retinue, and his accounts were kept by Nicholas of 
Newark, “guardian of the property of the Boy 
Bishop.” It was, in fact, a succession of excursions 
on horseback, from and back to York ; and it ex- 
tended beyond the ordinary limits, namely, to the 
end of the Purification, Feb. 2. When the accounts 
were balanced, and receipt of gifts was weighed 
against expenses, there remained forty shillings 
and sixpence halfpenny for the little prelate to put 
in his pocket, ~no inconsiderable sum, considering 
the relative value of money. 

What the Nicene decree of 1274 could not sup- 
press was effected, as far as England was concerned, 
in 1541, when, by proclamation of Henry VIIL, 
the practice of electing Boy Bishops was abolished. 
Up to this time, what Archbishop Peckham had 
denounced at Godstowe in 1279, the dressing up 
of girls to read prayers publicly on Innocents’ Day, 
still continued ; but Henry suppressed this also, 
with other “chyldysh observaunces.” 

Many people, in the reign of Edward VI., re- 
gretted the loss of the old familiar sight ; but joy 
came again—to the Londoners, at least—when, in 
1554, after Mary’s accession, an order was issued 
for the going about of the procession of St. 
Nicholas. For some reason, the order was re- 
called ; but in 1556, festival, processions, and all 
the rites and ceremonies of the Boy Bishop were 
restored. The child prelate, with his followers and 
all their paraphernalia, was introduced to the 
Queen, in whose honour he sang a song in her 
presence. All collegiate churches revived the 
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practice, but this was the last “flare up” of the 


old but dying splendour. The semi-sacredness 
which was once connected with the principal 
character ceased to exist in the eyes of many, who 
saw much abuse in the sacro-burlesque perform- 
ance. It all ended with the death of Mary; the 
boys of Paul’s no longer followed the order of their 
founder, Dean Colet, to attend Childermass, and 
listen to the Boy Bishop’s sermon. Still, some 
remenbered the antique ceremony with regret. 
A hundred years after Mary, Dr. George Hall, 
Bishop of Chester, had the boldness to publish, in 
1655, his Triumph of Romanism, with this pas- 
sage in it,—not an unaggravating one, considering 
the time and ils temper :— 

“What merry work it was here, in the days of our 
holy fathers . . . . that upon St. Nicholas, St. Katherine, 
St. Clement, and Holy Innocents’ Day, children were 
wont to be arrayed in chimera, rochets, surplices, to 
counterfeit a and priests, and to be led with songs 
and dances from house to house, blessing the people, who 
stood grinning in the way, to expect that ridiculous 
benediction. Yea, the boys in that holy sport were 
wont to “) masses, and to climb into the pelpit, to 
preach (no doubt learnedly aud edifying) to the simple 
auditory.” 

There is some reason to believe that the Eton 
Montem grew out of the episcopal election. Eton 
used to elect its juvenile prelate on the day of St. 
Nicholas, December 6, and he held his title and 
enjoyed the attendant privileges till December 28. 
After the election was finally abolished, a proces- 
sion “Ad Montem,” with its captain, soldiers, 
speeches, &c. (instead of bishop, clerks, and 
sermon), was celebrated in December. Subse- 
quently the time was changed—first, to the middle 
of January ; next, in 1758, to Whit Tuesday ; and 
twenty years later the celebration was made trien- 
nial, Later on, the expense, the carnival quality 
of the licence, and the prospect of worse following, 
as the railways threatened toreach nearcr and nearer 
to Eton, caused this remarkable festival to be alto- 
gether suppressed. On Whit Tuesday, 1844, it 
was celebrated for the last time. Such is the date 
given by the author of the recently published 

ton Portrait Gallery; Murray’s Handbook for 
Bucks says 1846, and the last edition of Haydu’s 
Dictionary of Dates, 1847; Howard Staunton (in 
The Great Schools of England) agrees with Haydn. 
The fact probably is, that in 1844 it was settled 
that the next triennial Montem should be the last. 
At one of those old gatherings of “ salt,” 1,300. 
was collected for the “captain.” This was some- 
thing better than the forty shillings and sixpence 
halfpenny that once went into the pocket of the 
Boy Bishop in the shire of York. Ep. 


SERMONS BY BOY BISHOPS. 
Whatever interest may be felt in the history of 
those “‘ Chylde Byshops,” who were such important 
personages during the old Christmas-tide, a greater 








interest still attaches itself to their sermons—to 
what they said rather than to what they did. These 
addresses were, it is supposed, written by the 
almoner of the church in which they were preached. 
In 1329, William de Tolleshunte, aluiwner of St. 
Paul’s, bequeathed, among books to remain in the 
almonry for ever, “all the quires of sermons of 
the Feasts of the Holy Innocents which the Boy 
Bishops were wont to preach in my time.” It is 
within the bounds of possibility that some of these 
sermons might be found if careful search were 
made among the cathedral manuscript treasures. 
The will of Holbein, affecting the reputation of so 
many of his alleged pictures, which turned out to 
have been painted after his death, was discovered 
a few years ago, by mere accident, among old 
manuscripts in St. Paul's. Hitherto, however, no 
“Chylde Byshop’s” sermon has been discovered 
among the possessions of any English cathedral, 
college church, or grammar school. To the early 
printing press we owe the preservation of one 
sermon, first issued, before 1496, from the press of 
Wynkyn de Worde. One other, written in 1558 
by Richard Ramsey for the Boy Bishop, “ John 
Stubs, Querester,” who preached it in Gloucester 
Cathedral, is among the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum. As Queen Elizabeth came to the 
throne in November of that year, we are not sur- 
prised to find that Ramsey, who was of Mary’s 
religion, was deprived of his rectory of Shening- 
ton, Gloucestershire, in 1559. 

The sermon preached at St. Paul’s had for text, 
“ Prayse ye childerne almyghty God,” Psalm cxii. 
After an introduction suitable to ordinary congre- 
gations, we come upon a passage which must have 
touched the juvenile hearers :— 

“ Whan that infant age is ended, the fader provydeth 
for hys childe for a mayeter, the whyche gyveth in- 
struccyon in small doctrynes, as in hys Donate, Partes of 
reason, and suche other,* the whiche mayster comunely 
is called Pedagogus in Latyne. This mayster gevyth 
commaundementes to the childe in his growynge age. 
And he breke them he is sharpely correctyd. There is 
no fawte that he doth but he is punysshed. Somtyme 
he wryngeth hym by the eeres. Sometyme he geveth 
hym a strype on the honde wyth the ferell. Some tyme 
beteth hym sharpely with the rodde. And so with com- 
maundementes and sharpe correccyon he geveth hym 
full instruccyon in the lawer scyence.{ So in lyke 
manere after the lawe of kynde. As mankyude grewe 
in age almyghty God provyded to man an enfourmert 
that was called Moyses, the whiclie sholde teche man his 
pryncypalles and small and rude doctrynes.” 

Comparing the world to a fuir, the Boy Dishop 
says : 

“Here all vayne marchaundyses of the worlde bene 
bought, to the whiche is very prone and redy oure youthe 
of Englonde, as we may see dayly. There is no vanyte 





* “The Grammar of lias Donatus was one of the 
earliest books placed in the hands of boys.” 

+ “ The lower sciences.” 

z “ Informator was a usual Latin word for a school- 
master, 
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in no partye of the worlde but we bene redy to bye it: 
longe heres and shorte collers of Almayns ; evyl! fasshenyd 
garmentes and devyllisshe shoone and slyppers of Frens- 
men; powches and paynted gyrdylles o' ooo ae gy 
newe founde hattes of Romayns; and so is fulfylled the 
wordes of oure Lord wryten in holy scrypture 
(Jeremiz xi°.), Klongaverunt a me, et ambulaverunt post 
vanitatem, et vani facti sunt. ‘This Youthe (sayth our 
Lorde,) hath ferre put hymselfe fro me, and they have 
walked after theyr owne vanytees, and by theyr inven- 
cyons they bene all vayne and undoubtyd.’ This alter- 
able vanytees in garmentes is a true argument and a 
faythfull conclusyon to all wyse straungers that Englysshe- 
men bee as chaungable in theyr maners and wyttes as 
they be in outwarde garmentes. And yf this vayne 
marchaundyse were oonly in youth of the reame it were 
more tollerable, but inveterate dierum malorum, boyes of 
fyfty yere of age are as newe fangled as ony yonge men 
be. The whiche by reasons holde torne theyr face from 
the worlde, consideryng the ende of theyr lyfe.” 

The text of the second sermon, preached by 
John Stubs, at Gloucester, on Childermas Day, 
1558, is taken from Matthew xviii., “Except yow 
will be convertyd, and made lyke unto lytill 
childern, yow shall not entre in to the kyngdom of 
heaven.” As in the first sermon, the opening part 
concerns adults as weil as children. Subse- 
quently, John Stubs tells the congregation that 
the Innocents were the first martyrs who suffered 
for Christ, and that the so-called Protestant 
martyrs were neither martyrs nor innocents, see- 
ing that they “ suffryd violence of fyre, hangyng, 
headyng, banysshyng, or other just execution, for 
many and divers enormities in ther faith.” After 
this stirring ep of adverse feeling, the young 
preacher bewails the extremely bad manners and 
morals of all the children in Gloucester, conse- 
quent on the worse examples they find at home. 
Then, coming to his own fellows, the choristers, 
they are thus described by Boy Bishop Stubs :— 

“Which then? The queresters and childer of the 
song-scole? Beware what yow do: for I have experi- 
ence of them more then of the other. Yt is not so long 
sens I was one of them myself but I kan remembre what 
shrewness was used among them, which I will not speake 
of now ;* but I kan not let this passe ontouched how 
boyyshly thei behave themselves in the church, how 
rashly thei cum into the quere without any reverence ; 
never knele nor cowntenaunce to say any prayer or Pater 
noster, but rudely squat down on ther tayles,} and justle 
wyth ther felows for a place ; anon thei startes me owt 
of the quere agayne, and in agayne and out agayne, and 
thus one after an other, I kan not tell how oft nor 
wherfor, but only to gadd and gas abrode, and so cum in 
agayne and crosse the quere fro one side to another 
and never rest, withowt any order, and never serve God 
nor our Lady with mattyns or with evynsong,-no more 
then thei of the grammer scoles ; whose behaviour is in 
the temple as it were in ther scole ther master beyng 
absent, and not in the church God being present. I will 
not wysh you to folow such.” 


* “ As first written, ‘What fightyng, lying, mooching, 
and forgyng of false excuses was among them, beside 
that, where thei are brought up specially to serve God 
in the church, thei do nothing lesse in the church then 
serve God.’” 

+ “* Which lak twynggyng,’ eresed.” 














Next, there is eager advocacy of the constant 
use of the rod in the hands of mothers and of stout 
severity on the part of fathers, with this charac- 
teristic address to schoolmasters :— 

“ Yow scolemasters have a good order in your scoles 
for breaking Priscian’s head or syngyng out of tune. [ 
wold yow wold take the same order for breakyng of God’s 
comandementes and ontunynge of Godes harpe, which 
soundeth in all his wordes. Yf a scoler of the song scole 
syng out of tune, he is well wrong by the ears, or else 
well beatyn. Yfascoler in the gramer scole speak false 
Lattyn or Englysh forbyddyn, he is takyn withall of one 
or the other and warnyd custos to be beatyn. I w 
that yow wold take the like order for the evill behaviour 
of your scolers, that, if any be takyn with a word of 
blasphemy, with a word of ribaudry, with a manifest lye, 
and such talke or dedes as are contrary to the laws of 
God and the holye Churche, let them be first warnyd 
custos, or wrong by the ears for it, and after be correctyd 
as the custos is usyd.” 

There is a spice of humour in some of the con- 
cluding passages, especially in the remark, “ Well! 
if we all amend we shall be never the worse,” 
which is a characteristic dash of Boy Bishop 
philosophy not to be gainsaid. It was probably 
received with a chorus of laughter when it was 
uttered with comic gravity, in 1558, in the 
cathedral of Gloucester. Ep. 


CHRISTMAS VERSES. 


CuettennaM Cnristmas Verses. — The fol- 
lowing carol is sung at the door of every house in 
this town at Christmas-tide. For some years past 
I have searched the shops in vain for a printed 
copy, the singers learning it orally one from 
another. As a specimen of folk-lore, your readers 
may be pleased with its plaintiveness, and some 
correspondent may be able to give the author's 
name. I took down the words from a sturdy 
country-boy, and had them printed ; possibly verbal 
errors may have crept in :— 

“Tur Rostn’s APPEAL. 

“When the leaves had forsaken the trees, 

And the forest look’d chilly and bare, 
And the brooks were beginning to freeze, 
And the snow coming fast through the air,— 
A robin had fled from the wood 
To the snug habitation of man ; 
On the threshold the wanderer stood, 
And thus his petition began :— 
* The snow 's coming down very fast, 
Take me in by the side of your fire ; 
And when I am well warm’'d and fed, 
I will sing what you all will admire. 
‘ The hips and the haws are all gone, 
I can find neither berry nor sloe ; 
And the ground is as hard as a stone, 
And almost all buried in snow. 
‘ My nest is all ragged and torn, 
No shelter is found in the tree ; 
When you hear the unpitying blast, 
I pray you take pity on me. 
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‘And when you come forth in the morn, 
And go walking and talking sround, 

Oh, how will your bosom be torn, 

When you find me lie dead on the ground ! 


‘Then pity a poor little thing, 
And give him a part of your store ; 
He’!l fly off in the first of the spring, 
And never will trouble you more.’”’ 


W. B. SrruGnett. 


CurisrmaAs Verses In MippLEesex.—Perhaps 
the following traditional song may not be out of 
place in “ N. & Q.” at Christmas-time. I heard it 
sung in 1868 in the village street of Edgware, only 
seven miles from London, by a number of rustic 
children. ‘They sang it, all for their own amuse- 
ment, to an apt and simple tune, dancing the while 
in a circle, hand in hand,—for it was before the 
days of School Boards. I wrote it down at the 
time ; but the stanzas were interminable, and I 
could not recollect them all. Foolish as the song 
may be, it has a certain beauty of form ; and the 
refrain reminds one of that “terrible ballad” of 
Edward, Edward, in the Perey Reliques. Here is 
the fragment :— 


“ Betsy ’s gone a-milking, 
Mother, mother ; 
Betsy ’s gone a-milking, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


So buy me a pair o’ milk-pails, 
Mother, mother ; 

Buy me a pair o’ milk-pails, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


But where ’s the money to come from, 
Daughter, daughter? 

Where ’s the money to come from, 
Gentle sweet daughter mine! 


Oh, sell the father’s feather-bed, 
Mother, mother; 

Sell the father’s feather-bed, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


Then what’s the father to sleep on, 
Daughter, daughter ? 

What's the father to sleep on, 
Gentle sweet daughter mine ! 


Oh, lay him in the footman’s bed, 
Mother, mother ; 

Lay him in the footman’s bed, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


Then what's the footman to lie on, 
Daughter, daughter ? 

What’s the footman to lie on, 
Gentle swect daughter mine? 


Oh, he shall lie in the pigstye, 
Mother, mother; 

He shall lie in the pigstye, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


Then what are the pigs to lie in, 
Daughter, daughter ? 

What are the pigs to lie in, 

Gentle sweet daughter mine ? 














Oh, let them lie in the wash tub, 
Mother, mother ; 

Let them lie in the wash-tub, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


Then what shall I have to wash in, 
Daughter, daughter ! 

What shall I have to wash in, 
Gentle swect daughter mine? 


Oh, you must wash in your thimble, 
Mother, mother ; 
You must wash in your thimble, 
Gentle sweet mother mine !"” 
* * > . 


Cetera desunt. I have called the song traditional, 
simply because the children knew nothing of its 
origin ; because it deals with homely matters, and 
its motif and method seem ancient ; and because 
the mother and daughter address each other in 
tones of antique courtesy which are not very 
audible now. But perhaps some more learned 
contributor will tell us that it was written, as 
everybody knows, by the late Miss Jones, of the 
Royal School for Incapables. A. J. Munsy. 


( The above is one of several pieces of doggerel sung by 
children in connexion with certain games. These pieces 
are common to many districts. A friend has furnished 
us with a version of the above which he learnt more 
than twenty years ago. This version agrees with that 
given by our correspondent, with the exception of the 
sixth and twelfth stanzas. The sixth is omitted ; the 
twelfth and concluding stanzas are as follows :— 

“Oh, you must wash in an egg-shell, 
Mother, mother; 
You must wash in an egg-shell, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


But an egg-shell won't hold the baby’s cap, 
Daughter, daughter ; 

An egg-shell won’t hold the baby's cap, 
Gentle sweet daughter mince ! 


Then you must wash by the river-side, 
Mother, mother ; 

You must wash by the river-side, 
Gentle swect mother mine ! 


But suppose the clothes should float awar, 
Daughter, daughter ; 

Suppose the clothes should float away, 
Gentle sweet daughter mine ! 


Then take a boat and go after them, 
Mother, mother ; 

Take a boat and go after them, 
Gentle sweet mother mine ! 


But suppose the boat should tip over, 
Daughter, daughter ; 
ones the boat should tip over, 
entle sweet daughter mine ! 


Oh, then you would be drowned, 
Mother, mother ; 
Then you would be drowned, 
Gentle sweet mother mine !” 
There is another piece, with the same refrain as the 
above, commencing— 
“ London Bridge has fallen down ” ; 
and various impossible substances are suggested for the 
purpose of rebuilding it. See “N. & Q.,” 5S. iii. 481; 
iv. 51, 157.) 
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Dres NaTAuts. 
They looked for him in pomp of temporal glory, 
Such as the princes of this earth are fond 
To show abroad, may caparisoned 
And purpled. Fools! the prophet’s mystic story 
Figured his coming, age on age before he 
Had come; yet failed their slow hearts to respond 
Unto his coming. They who saw beyond 
That extern veil which in the transitory 
Sway of a worldly sceptre had confined 
The boundless rule of Heaven,—manger, and stall, 
And stable-roof were to their clearer mind 
Indifferent as the regal throne and hall, 
Well deeming every state of earthly kind 
Equal before the heavenly Lord of all. 


An Aorostic. 
C hristmas, great Feast of the Nativity ! 
H eaven made thy glorious shrine 
R esplendent with the gift of th’ eternal Deity, 
{ n whom we live and move, whose large benignity 
S pared not his Son divine : 
T hat well-belovéd Son by God was given, 
M ankind to save with his redeeming blood ; 
A nd Jesus freely left the bliss of heaven, 
S uffering death, t’ achieve our lasting good. 
W. F. D. 
Coventry. 
Dries Proro-MARTYRIS. 
Of them whose patient brows with palms were crowned, 
Won from the scourge, the furnace, and the wheel, 
The wild beast’s talon and the torturer’s steel, 
First in their honoured band is Stephen found. 
He, like his sinless Master seized and bound, 
Did to a painful death submissive kneel : 


So doth the proto-martyr’s name* reveal 


His first-appointed crown ; wherefore beyond 
The living “ prais> we the already dead ’’¢ 
That “ noble army,” which through every age 
And region for the Faith hath witnessed, 
Alike 'gainst bigot spleen and heathen rage ; 
Thus, for the blood on earth valiantly shed, 
Holding in heaven a deathless heritage. 
Epuunp LentHatt Swirtr. 





CHRISTMAS MUMMERS. 

Fifty years ago parties of young men, under the 
name of Gizards or Guisards, used to make a 
round of all the country houses in Teviotdale at 
Christmas-time, and perform a rude play, always 
in nearly the same words, of which the dramatis 
persone were Sir Alexander, Galatian, the ad- 
miral, the farmer’s son, and the doctor. 

A version of this rustic drama has been pre- 
served by Mr. James Maidment, under the title 
of “ Galations, an Ancient Mystery : taken down 
from the Recitations of the Guisards at Stirling, 
1835,”—which corresponds exactly with my recol- 
lection of it as performed on the Borders (No. 31 
of Mr. James Maidment’s publications, Lowndes, 
vi. 265). “As the schoolmaster,” he observes, “ is 
so busy in effacing any vestiges of ancient customs 
and habits, the preservation of this relic of the 
olden time will afford gratification to those who 





* Bregarce. + Eccles. iv. 2. 





take pleasure in their early recollections,” &c, 
And he refers for some account of it to Hone, and 
to a “ Cornish version given in the recent valuable 

ublication of Ancient Christmas Carols,” pro- 
ably the same as the Budget of Cornish Poems, 
mentioned by Mr. PENGELLY as containing a de- 
scription of the “ Giz-daunce.” 

Hone gives another and more elaborate version 
of the play as performed in Cumberland, from a 
tract entitled “ Alexander and the King of Egypt, 
&c., as acted by the mummers every Christmas 
Eve. Whitehaven, printed by T. Wilson, 1826.” 
In this the characters are the King of Egypt, 
Prince George (the patron saint of England), a 
fights with Alexander, and the doctor (Every 
Day Book, p. 1646). 

In Chambers’s Book of Days we have a third 
version, but still with the same general accordance 
of plot and characters, as performed at Tenby, in 
South Wales, from an old work called Tales.and 
Traditions of Tenby. The actors are introduced 
by Father Christmas, who first summons St. 
George :— 

“Who fought the dragon and brought him to slaughter, 

And for this won the King of Egypt’s daughter.” 
And, still burning with zeal against the infidels, 
dares any of them to meet him, threatening to— 

“ Cut him as small as flies, 
And send him to Jamaica to make mince-pies.” 

A Turkish knight accepts the challenge, is killed 
in the encounter, and is resuscitated by the doc- 
tor, only to renew the fight and be slain again. 
But this time he starts up as Oliver Cromwell, 
exclaiming :— 

** Many nations I have conquered 

With my copper nose,” &c. 

While the doctor is metamorphosed into Beel- 
zebub, jocularly asking :— 

“ Don’t I look a nice young man 

Book of Days, ii. 740. 

Chambers traces these exhibitions to the sports 
which the Roman Catholic Church permitted the 
rude vulgar to enjoy on special occasions; at 
which, appointing a lord of the revels, under the 
name of the Abbot of Unreason, the Boy Bishop, or 
the President of Fools, they occupied the churches, 
profaned the holy places by a mock representation 
of the sacred rites, and sung indecent parodies on 
hymns of the Church. Sir Walter Scott has well 
described these in the text and notes of chap. xiv. 
of The Abbot; but he adds that the representation 
of Robin Hood was the favourite game both in 
England and Scotland, and was doubtless often 
revived when the Abbot of Unreason gave an un- 
usual degree of licence. 

These, however, can scarcely be identified with 
the mystery of Alexander, which seems to have 
been a favourite diversion from the Land’s End 
to the Grampians. Chambers again alludes to it 
in noticing the doings of the Guisers at the new 
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year, as “the one rude and grotesque drama 
which, in various fragments or versions, exists in 
every part of Lowland Scotland” (p. 789). The 
performers dress themselves in old shirts, and wear 
mitres and casques of straw or brown paper, each 
knight attended by a squire in female attire with 
a mob cap and a broomstick, who rejoices in the 
name of Bessie, or rather there is only one, who 
acts as clown to the party. This character, too, 
whom I well remember, might have been added 
to the dramatis persone above. 

It was, perhaps, some abuse connected with 
this exchange of habiliments which called forth 
the enactment of the Scotch Parliament of 1555, 
cap. 40, imposing a penalty of ten pounds (Scots), 
with imprisonment during the queen's grace’s 
pleasure, on any person of the male sex engaged 
in such pastimes, and any woman to be put upon 
the cuk-stool (Acts ii., 500 folio). 

Half a century later the kirk session of Aber- 
deen, at their meeting of Jan. 19, 1606, ordained 
that no man or woman in the burgh, about the 
superstitious times of Yule or New Year's Day, 
should presume to mask or disguise themselves in 
any sort, the men in women’s, the women in men’s 
clothes, &c., under pain of being punished “in re- 
pentance and penalty” at the appointment of the 
session (Selections from the Ecclesiastical Records 
of Aberdeen, Spalding Club, p. 49). 

The schoolmaster, as Mr. Maidment foresaw, 
and perhaps still more the railway, have had more 
to do with the disappearance of these rustic per- 
formances than either legislative inhibition or 
ecclesiastical censure. Certain it is that, al- 
though parties of young men, calling themselves 
Guisards, go about singing popular ditties in 
winter evenings at the close of the year, all recol- 
lection of Alexander and Galatian, or any other 
mystery, has passed away, so that we may exclaim 
with Hamlet— 

“ But oh ! but oh ! the hobby-horse is forgot ! ” 
W. E. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Curisrmas Fouk-Lore in France.—I do not 
know whether a large folio volume that I have, 
entitled Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes, and 
ge at Amsterdam in 1733, is rare, but I do 

now that several English bookmakers have 
treated both letter-press and plates as a store- 
house which it was superfluous to acknowledge. 
But I do not recollect having seen any translation, 
acknowledged or otherwise, of the voluminous 
details of national folk-lore, collected by M. 
Thiers, with which the work commences. One or 
two extracts relative to Christmas may be of 
interest. 

Take twelve grains of corn on Christmas Day, 
and give to each the name of one of the twelve 





months. Place them one after another on a fire- 
shovel slightly warmed, commencing with that 
which bears the name of January. The grains 
that leap on the shovel indicate that corn will be 
dear in the corresponding months of the coming 
year, and those that remain still foretell its cheap- 
ness. 

The following verses were used in Provence 
when bringing in the Yule log on Christmas Eve : 

* Souche baudisse, 

Deman sara panisse, 

Tout bon ca y entre, 

Fremes enfantan, 

Cabres Cabrian, 

Fedes aneillan 

Prou bla et prou farine, 

De vin une plene tine.” 
Which are thus rendered by M. Thiers :— 

* Que la Buche se rojouisse, 

Demain c’est le jour du pain. 

Que tout bien entre ici, 

Que les femmes enfantent, 

Que les chevres chevrettent, 

Que les brebis agnellent, 

Qu’il y ait beaucoup de blé et de farine 

Et de vin une pleine cuve.” 
The Yule log was blessed by the youngest of the 
household pouring a glass of wine over it and 
repeating the words, “ In nomine Patris,” &c., and 
it was then placed on the fire. So much reverence 
was paid to it that none dared to sit down in front 
of it, lest some evil should befall him for his 
boldness. The charcoal of the Yule log was pre- 
served for a twelvemonth, and formed part of 
many of their remedies. A piece of this charcoal, 
placed under the bed, preserved the house from 
fire or thunder-storms, and the ashes, mingled with 
seed-corn, prevented blight in the ensuing harvest. 

Another way of ensuring a good harvest was to 
carry the seed in the table-cloth that had been 
used on Christmas Day. 

It was also the custom on Christmas Eve to 
make a loaf of bread, called “ Le pain de Calende,” 
of a very large size and of the whitest flour. A 
small piece was cut from this loaf, and three or 
four crosses marked on it with a knife. This 
fragment was preserved as a remedy in many 
illnesses, and the remainder was kept till Twelfth 
Day, when it was shared amongst the family. 

Bread baked on Christmas Eve was also sup- 
posed to remain incorruptible for ten years, and 
was useful in diseases of cows. 

It was considered unlucky to make bread be- 
tween Christmas Day and the Circumcision. 

The superstitions relative to Christmas bread 
still prevail in many parts of Brittany, and pro- 
bably elsewhere in France. Were they ever cur- 
rent in England? Somewhat similar ideas with 
respect to Good Friday bread are held in this 
county at the present day. I know more than 
one Derbyshire dame who keeps a piece of Good 
Friday bread all the year round as a remedy 
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against hooping-cough, and they say that it never 
grows mouldy. J. Cuaries Cox. 
Chevin House, Belper. 


SINGULAR SUPERSTITION. — 

“ On Christmas Day last year a labourer’s wife in Wilt 
t hire came to the clergymun of the parish and asked fora 
sacrament shilling (i.¢., one from the offertory) in ex 
change for one which she tendered. On inquiry, it ap- 
peared that her son was subject to fits, and that the only 
certain remedy was to hang a ‘ sacrament shilling’ round 
the patient’s neck. But this must be obtained by first 
collecting a penny apiece from twelve maidens, then 
exchanging the pence for an ordinary shilling, then 
exchanging this shilling for a ‘sacrament one.’ This has 
heen tried over and over again, and had never been 
known to fail except in the case of X., where ‘they 
hadnt amassed the pence to rights.""—From the 
Staffordshire Advertiser. 

Can any reader throw any light on this singular 
superstition? I think the twelve pence have 
some reference to the twelve Apostles. 

Witiiam Anprews. 

Hull. 

A CHRISTMAS DINNER WITH TITUS OATES. 

In the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby (1634 

1689) there are many references to the celebration 
of Christmas in his own Yorkshire home at Thry- 
bergh. In 1671 the good but somewhat hot- 
tempered Cavalier that he kept “open 
Christmas” there “as formerly.” In 1675 he 
records the keeping of “a great Christmas ” there, 
and adds, “There dined with me on New Year's 
Day 300 people, at the least.” These were usually 
“neighbours and tenants,” and when Sir John 
remarks that he kept the festival time “ with the 
usual solemnity,” he means with hearty thanks- 
giving and joyous hospitality. When he had to 
spend Christmas in London, there was sometimes 
excess, a8 in 1681, when on the last day of the 
year Sir John chronicles this wind-up of his Christ 

mas-time :—‘‘ The Earl of Huntingdon, my Lord 
Elland, and some others dined with me, where we 
ended the year ina more than ordinary debauch, 
which God forgive me! it being neither my cus- 
tom nor inclination much to do so.” The following 
year he had a numerous company at Thrybergh 
during the holiday week, among whom he names 
“Mr. Belton, an ingenious clergyman, but too 
much a good fellow.” He farther shows how 
Christmas guests were treated by Christmas hosts. 
“For music, I had two violins and a bass from 
Doncaster that wore my livery, that played well 
for the country ; two bagpipes for the common 
people, a trumpeter,and adrummer. The expense 
of liquor, both of wine and others, was considerable, 
as well as of other provisions, and my friends ap- 
peared well satisfied.” In 1684 there were more 
Christmas guests at Thrybergh than ever. During 
four days of the week the whole of his tenants in 
the county dined with him, in divisions ; “the 


Says 








rest of the time fourscore gentlemen and yeomen, 
with their wives, were invited ; besides some that 
came from York, so that all the beds in the house, 
and most in the town, were taken up. There were 
seldom less than fourscore, counting all sorts of 
people, that dined in the house every day, and, 
some days, many more. On New Year's Day 
chiefly there dined above three hundred, so that 
whole sheep were roasted and served so up to feed 
them. For music, I had five violins, besides bag- 
pipes, drums, and trumpet.” In 1688 the time was 
so critical that public affairs called Sir John to 
London, where we find him making this entry on 
Christmas Day :—“ The Lords did not cease to sit 
on this day, being Christmas Day, and, amongst 
other things, framed an address to the Prince to 
take the government upon himself till all things 
were settled.” But the most remarkable guest 
that Sir John Reresby ever met was one of whom 
he makes this picturesque and characteristic 
record ; the year is 1680, the day December 26:— 
“T received the Sacrament,” says the old Cavalier, 
“at the hands and in the chapel of that excellent man 
Dr. Gunning, Bishop of Ely. There came and received 
with us Dr. Oates, the famous evidence of the Popish 
Plot. We dined together afterwards at the Bishop's 
table, where the Doctor, blown up with the hopes of 
running down the Duke” (of York), “spoke of him and 
his family after a manner which showed himself both a 
fool and a knave. He reflected not only upon him per- 
sonally, but on the Queen, his mother, and her present 
Majesty, till nobody daring to contradict him, for fear of 
being made a party to the plot, I at last did undertake 
to do it, and in such a manner that he left the room in 
some heat. The Bishop told me this was his usual dis- 
course, and that he had checked him formerly for taking 
so indecent a liberty, but he found it was to no purpose. 
Titus Oates lived a quarter of a century after 
this Christmas dinner. Pensioned by Charles IT. 
with 1,200/. a year, he was imprisoned, whipt, 
and deprived of his annuity by James II. Wil- 
liam III. set him free, and awarded him 4001. a 
year. Dr. Oates died, under Anne, 1705. Eb. 


Rute ror Cuaristuas Decorations.—The tra- 
ditionary rule for decorating the church with ever- 
greens at Christmas, as I learn from the clerk of 
this parish (Middleton Cheney, South Northamp- 
tonshire), is contained in this distich :— 

“ Holly and ivy, box and bay, 
Put in the church on Christmas Day.” 

Now when Herrick wrote, nearly 250 years 
since, the box was not admitted at this season, at 
least for decorating the house, and this probably 
followed the church rule, for in his “ Ceremony 
upon Candlemas Eve” (Hesperides, ii. 135) he 
writes :— 

“ Down with the Rosemary, and so 

Down with the Baies and Misletoe ; 


Down with the Holly, Ivie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall,” &c. 
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And in another poem, “ Ceremonies for Candlemas 
Eve” (ibid, ii. 105), a reason is assigned for its 
exclusion :— 
“Down with the Rosemary and Bayes, 
Down with the Misleto ; 
Instead of Holly, now up-raise 
The greener Box, for show. 
The Holly hitherto did sway ; 
Let Box now domineere, 
Untill the dancing Easter-day, 
Or Easter’s Eve appeare. 
Then youthfull Box, which now hath grace 
Your houses to renew, 
Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the crispéd Yew. 
When Yew is out, then Birch comes in, 
And many Flowers beside, 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kinne, 
To honour Whitsuntide. 
Green Rushes then, and Sweetest Bents, 
With cooler Oken boughs, 
Come in for comely ornaments 
To readorn the house. 
Thus times do shift, each thing his turne do's hold; 
New things succeed, as former things grow old.” 
Again, in his “ New-yeares Gift sent to Sir Simeon 
Steward ” (Hesperides, i. 169), he speaks of— 
“ A jolly 
Verse crown’d with Jvie and with Holly, 
That tels of Winters Tales and Mirth ” ; 
and in his “ Christmas Caroll, sung to the King in 
the Presence at White-Hall” (Noble Numbers, ii. 
222) :— 
“ And bequeath 
This Hollie and this Ivie Wreath 
To do Him honour.” 

The omission of the box is marked. Was this 
omission of it at Christmas general in Herrick’s 
time, or was it a Devonshire or Western custom, 
as he wrote most of his poems while resident in 
that county? (The references are to Pickering’s 
edition of Herrick, London, 2 vols., 1846.) 

W. E. Buckuey. 


Tue Brack Corriy, A Dersysuire TALE.— 
The following is one of the many tales which used 
to be told many years ago at Derbyshire firesides 
in winter time. 

A long time ago, a Derbyshire lass, sitting at 
work in the lowest room of the house in which she 
lived, received a visit from a black coffin. It is 
said that she expected the visit, and was sitting up 
on purpose to receive the visitor ; but whether or 
not she knew what would be the result of the visit 
I never could learn. She was, however, prepared 
with a sort of spell, and knew the proper time 
when it must be used. The words of the charm 
were :— 

“ Open, hills, open, hiils, 
And let the night-light in!” 
With the orthodox midnight hour arrived the 
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against the window-shutters, as if seeking admit- 
tance. The girl repeated her charm :— 
* Open, hills, open, hills, 
And let the night-light in!” 
Whereupon the window flew open, and the coffin 
glided feet foremost into the room. Without 
evincing any alarm—in fact, acting as if nothing 
in particular was taking place—she again repeated 
the couplet, and the coffin began to float about the 
room, at length settling on the girl’s head. Once 
more the lines were said, and the coffin rolled and 
rested on her breast. Again did she say the 
words, and the queer visitor rolled to her lap. 
Another repetition caused the coffin to roll to her 
feet ; whereupon she placed her foot upon it, and 
again, for the last time, repeated the obscure 
lings. This last repetition had a most extraordi- 
nary effect, for the coffin lid flew open, and out 
came a complete prince. The natural ending of 
this strong-minded girl’s adventure was that the 
prince married her, and she became a happy 
princess. Tuomas Ratccirre. 
Worksop. 


Curistmas Caroxs. —The collections of Sandys, 
Husk, and others, leave little to be said on the 
subject of Christmas carols, nor is it likely that 
any more old ones will be brought to light. But 
it may perhaps be interesting to make a brief note 
of the fact that, though the old carols are now but 
very rarely sung from door to door, they are by 
no means so much forgotten, or so completely out 
of circulation, in certain districts, as is generally 
supposed. Some of the quaintest and oldest of 
these carols are still in circulation in Derbyshire 
cottages, and are sold in large quantities about 
Christmas-tide, chiefly in the shape of broadsides, 
containing several different carols and woodcuts, 
and called “ Saviour’s Garlands.” I have more 
than once bought them of late years in Sheffield 
market-place. When Hone published his volume 
on Ancient Mysteries, he gave (pp. 97-99) a list of 
the first lines of “ Christmas carols now annually 
printed,” thinking that they would “at no distant 
period become obsolete.” More than fifty years 
have now gone by, but out of his list of eighty- 
nine there are, I believe, very few which are not 
now obtainable in the midland counties. “The 
Carnal and the Crane,” “The Twelve Points,” 
“The Seven Joys of Mary,” “The Three Ships,” 
“The Holly and the Ivy,” “‘ When Joseph was an 
old man,” “Dives and Lazarus,” and many 
others, have all been recently purchased, not 
as rarities, but as ordinary merchandise, so I sup- 
pose they still continue to be annually printed. 

J. Cuartes Cox. 
Chevin House, Belper. 


Curistmas with Ricnarp Cavr-pe-Lron, 
A.D. 1190.—-When Richard was in Sicily, he cele- 





black coffin, which began to rattle and bump 





brated the Christmas festival in splendid style at 
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his castle of Mategriffon (which he had built over- 
looking hostile Messina); and, instead of exclusive 
jollity, there was liberal charity, whereby the feast 
was distinguished. “The knights were amply 
relieved, who had spent great part of their sub- 
stance; the footmen and attendants received 
100 sols. each, at least; and noble women of 
Palestine, whether widows or virgins, who had 
been despoiled of their inheritance and exiled, 
were bountifully enriched.”—Annals of England. 
D. O. 


Sxow.—I found recently in an old pocket-book 
the following note :— 

* Tt is worthy of notice that the longest time during 
which snow fell, ever known in England, took place in 
1614. It will be found recorded, in the register of the 
parish of Wotton Gilbert, that snow fell on the 15th of 
January, and from that time every day until the 12th of 
March. The loss of human life and cattle was immense.” 

Raten N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


A Curistmas CHaRADE.— 
I see my frst, I see my next, 
And both I sigh and see 
Join'd to my third, which much perplex’d 
And sorely puzzled me. 
"Twas fifty and "twas something more, 
Revers'd ‘twas scarce an ell; 
With first and next it form'd my whole, 
Clearer than crystal well. 
What is my whole? “A splen- 
Did tear,” upheld in cruel thrall. 
Blow soft, ye gales ; bright suns, appear, 
And bid it gently fall ! 
Answer to Charade. 
Ieicle—lst, Ic ; 2nd, Je (and both 
ce); 3rd, le, reversed, scarce an el(!). 


together— Je? and 
LiyDIs. 


Perys’s Diary.—Mr. John E. Bailey of Stret- 
ford exhibited to the Manchester Literary Club 
recently some fac-similes of passages from Pepys’s 
Diary, as well as of his correspondence from ori- 
ginals in the Rawlinson MSS. at Bodley’s Library ; 
and communicated a paper, which is to form part 
of the printed annual Transactions of the club, on 
the curious history and gradual transcription of 
the MS. diary, and on the cypher (Shelton’s 
Tachygraphy) which Pepys used. It was shown 
that Thomas Shelton’s method preceded Rich’s by 
upwards of a generation, the first edition. of the 
former having appeared in 1620, the latter (Pen’s 
Dexterity) in 1654. From the slovenly mention 
of Rich by Lord Braybrooke in connexion with 
the Diary, incorrectly repeated in more definite 
terms by others, undue notice had been taken of 
that method by the authorities in shorthand lite- 
rature ; and the claims of Shelton, who really 
gave to the art a practical character as marked 
almost as the advance of Willis, 1602, on Dr. 
Timothy Bright, 1588, had been overlooked. 


(as also those of Rich and others), from Mr, 
Bailey’s shorthand collection, were exhibited, and 
the following editions enumerated : 1620; 1630 
(2nd ed.) ; 1637-8; 1639; 1641; 1645; 1647; 
1650, 1658, 1659, and 1672 (Zeiglographia, a 
work said by “ N. & Q.” to have given rise, in its 
1650 edition, to the very first advertisement in o 
newspaper) ; 1660; 1671; 1671 (Latin edition) ; 
1672; 1693; 1710; and others without dates. 
The paper stated that Shelton, who was a devout 
man, had in 1650 referred to the bestowal of the 
blessing of God on his labours, “ many thousands” 


having reaped profit and comfort from them. A 
further historic value attaching to Shelton’s 


Tachygraphy lay in the fact that the sermons of 
famous divines—Dr. Preston, Dr. Sibbes, Dr. 
Martin Day, and others—had been preserved by 
its means, “which else had perished with the 
breath that uttered them.” Mr. Bailey expressed 
the hope that the Rev. Mr. Bright would supple- 
ment his very valuable labours in regard to the 
well-known Diary by giving to historic students 
an equally accurate transcript of Pepys’s short- 
hand journal of the expedition to Tangiers and 
his residence there, shah was rich in memorials 
of Bishop Ken and others. 


S* Anto. Deane to Mr Pepys out of Worcestershire. A 
letter of respect only & Mortification. Wh SS, Pe 
Answer thereto. [Rawl. MSS. Bodl. A 170. f. 32.] 

“ Sir,—These are onely to lett you know i am a liue, i 
haue nothing to doe but reade walke & prepare for all 
chanciis attending this oblidgeing world, i haue the 
ould souldiers request, a little space between busines 
and the graue, which is very pleasant one many con- 
siderations, as most men towards there later ends grow 
serious soe doe i in assuring that am Sir 
“Your very humble Serv' 

A RP 


“ Nov. 23. 1689. 
“S",—I am alive too (I thank God) and as serious (I 
fancy) as you can be and not less alone; and yet (I 
thank God too) I have not one of those melancholy mis- 
givings within me that you seem haunted with; for the 
worse the world uses me the better I think I am bound 
to use my self; nor shall any solicitousness after the 
felicities of the next world (which yet | bless God I am 
not without care for) ever stifle the satisfactions arising 
from a just confidence of receiving (some time or other 
even here) the reparations due to such unaccountable 
usage as I have sustained in this. Be therefore of my 
mind (if you can) and be cheerful ; if not enjoy yourself 
your own way and in your devotions think of your 
friends whom you have so outstripped from their not 
being able so easily to fall out with themselves as you 
have done. I kiss M™ Hunt's hands with a 1000 respects 

and am her and Your faithful humble servant 
“§. Pepys.” 
B. E. J. 


“ Oct" 29, 1689. 





Many of the original editions of Shelton’s works 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


An AntTHem on Curistmas Day.—Can any 
correspondent tell me the authorship, or anything 
of the history, of this “anthem,” which, with its 
introductory letter, I copy from an old scrap- 
book of about a century’s date? I imagine it not 
to be really old ; but there is no reference to the 
newspaper or other publication it was taken from : 

“The following has evidently nothing to recommend 
it but its antiquity, so that its being a temporary curi- 
osity must apologize for its publication. It is sirgular 
enough that a piece with so moderate a pretence to 

tical excellence as the following should ever have 
a9 admitted in any part of the service, much less sung 
> the Chapel Royal long before the year 1580. eu 

Cay if 
‘ An Anthem on Christmas Day. 


I. 

Lulla, la lulla, lulla, lullaby, 

My sweete little babie, what meanest thou to cry! 
And yet, sweete heavenly darling, huge cause thou haste 

to mourne ; 
For why? Juda’s cruel kinge unto thy death hath sworne ; 
And by a sa massacre of Bethlem’s infant Pride, 
With blood of holy innocents the streets were all bedy’d, 
In certain hope, among the rest, our Saviour’s blood to 


spill ; 
Oh oy and wofull heavie dai, when wretches have their 
will! 
Lulla, &ce. 


II. 
Three kings, this King of kings to see, are come from 


arre, 
To each unknown, with offerings great, by guiding of 
a starre ; 
And shepherds heard the song, which angells bright 
did sing, 
Giving all glorie unto God, for comming of this King ; 
Which must be made away, King Herod would him kill; 
Oh = and wofull heavie dai, whon wretches have their 
will! 
Lulla, &c. 


IIt. 
Lo, lo, my little babe, be still, lament no more, 
From furie shalt thou step aside, help have we still 
in store ; 
Wee heavenlie warning have, some other soyle to seeke, 
From death must flie the Lord of life, aslamb both myld 
and meeke ; 
Thus must my babe obey the king that would him kill, 
> wofull heavie dai, when wretches have their 


Lalla, &e. 


IV. 
But thou shalte live and raigne, as Sibilles have foresaide, 
As all the prophets prophesie, whose mother yeta maide, 
And perfecte virgin pure, with her brestes shall upbreede, 
Both God and man that all hath made, the Sonne of 
heavenly seede, 
Whom caytives none cam traye, whom tirants none can kill, 
Oh A joyfull happy dai, when wretches want their 
wi ! ” 


Cartes F. §. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill, Hastings. 





“Tae Peace Eac.”—This is the title of a pam- 
veer of eight pages, with five woodcuts, that I 

ought for a penny in Sheffield market-place three 
or four years ago. I have also another copy, with 
the same title, published at Leeds, and differing 
only in a few expressions. The contents of The 
Peace Egg are almost identical with the old Christ- 
mas mummers’ play of St. George, as given in 
Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes and Tales, pp. 306- 
310, The dramatis persone are—Fool, St. George, 
Slasher, Doctor, Prince of Paradine, King of Egypt, 
Hector, and Devil Doubt. My query is, whence 
the present title of the play? I suppose it to be a 
corruption of Paschal or Easter Egg, but I cannot 
trace any connexion between it and Easter, nor 
does it seem that the play is ever acted at that 
season. The stationer from whom I purchased a 
copy told me that he never sold any except at 
Christmas, and that is the date at which it is 
generally performed in so many of the villages of 
this county. The number and titles of the cha- 
racters are often capriciously varied, and Mr. 
Upat was mistaken last year in claiming (5™ S. 
ii. 505) “Old Bet” as peculiar to Dorsetshire. 
Old Bet, or Betty, took a vigorous part in the 
version of St. George that was given by the 
neighbouring lads in my kitchen last Christmas, 
and I am looking forward to her reappearance in 
the present year of grace. J. Carters Cox, 

Chevin House, Belper. 


“Mittonis Epistora apd Po.tionem.” —I 
lately picked up a thin folio, bearing the book- 
plate of the late Duke of Sussex, entitled as above, 
“edidit et notis illustravit F. 8. Cantabrigiensis 
.... editio altera, Londini, 1738.” Between the 
title-page and the eleven pages of text are, I think, 
traces of a missing leaf, possibly of prolegomena, 
which might have thrown some light on the sub- 
ject of my inquiry. There are two manuscript 
notes, one attributing the authorship to William 
King, LL.D., and the other identifying Pollio with 
Lord Polwarth, I find no trace of the Epistle in 
the three-volume edition of Dr. King’s works, or 
the memoir prefixed thereto. Who was F.8.? 
Was he the author, or are there good grounds for 
attributing the production to Dr. King? The 
book is enumerated in Bohn’s Lowndes among the 
Latin works of Milton, but it appears to be an 
imaginary epistle in his name, adopted as the 
vehicle for covert allusions to the personages and 
events of the reign of George II., the principal 
application of which I shall be glad if some of 
your correspondents can explain. . F. M. 


Tae Eartpom or WIGTON AND THE GYLL 
Famity.—In Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea, Part X., 
is a pedigree of the Gyll family, purporting to be 
“extracted from the records of the College of 





Arms,” and certified by “George Harrison, Wind- 
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sor Herald.” In this pedigree it is stated that 
William Gyll (son of Alderman Gyll, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1788) married, at Wraysbury, in 
1794, “ Lady Harriet Jane Flemyng, only child of 
Hamilton Flemyng, ninth and last Earl of Wigton.” 

Aneto-Scorus remarks, in the Herald and 
Genealogist (v. 332), in commenting on the assump- 
tion by a family named Fleming of the armorial 
insignia of the Earls of Wigton :— 

“The fact has been long established that xo male 
cadets of this ancient house can be traced for at least 
two centuries back ; and the present Lord E)phinstone, 
their heir general, is the only person entitled to use the 
above arms, and might, if he chose, cause them to be 
expunged [from the windows of Glasgow Cathedral] as 
a violation of his undoubted rights.” 

The Gyll family, however, quarter the Flemyng 
arms, and also use the Flemyng crest. 

No doubt Hamilton Flemyng designated him- 
self “ Earl of Wigton,” but inasmuch as he appears 
never to have established his right to that title, I 
was not a little surprised to find his peerage ac- 
knowledged by the College of Arms. 

It is stated at the foot of the pedigree in the 
Miscellanea, that “ the words within brackets are 
subsequent additions, not entered in the records of 
the College of Arms.” The words I have quoted 
above are not within brackets, but have they not 
been inadvertently omitted ? H. 8. G. 


Canon Law.—Can any of your readers who ar 
versed in the principles of canonical jurisprudence 
inform me whether the following statements are 
correct !/— 

1. No canon passed in an ecclesiastical synod is 
ever formally repealed in a subsequent one. 

2. If a synod has made a canon, and a sub- 
sequent synod makes another canon on exactly 
the same subject, the earlier canon is held to be 
entirely superseded and abrogated by the later one. 

3. Consequently, the omission from the later 
canon of anything which is enjoined in the earlier 
one prohibits it, or at least leaves it optional. 

4. A canon ceases to be in force if it is not 
accepted by the Church. I am aware that this 
statement is ambiguous; but I shall be glad to 
know what amount of desuetude is held to in- 
validate a canon regularly enacted at a diocesan 
or provincial or general synod. J. C. Rust. 

he Vicarage, Soham. 


“ Lenpine Boxes.”—At this season of the year 
it is customary in this part of North Notts for 
people to give of their means towards the main- 
tenance of a set of “lending boxes.” A “lending 
box ” is a box fitted up with a complete set of the 
necessary articles of clothing required when a little 
stranger comes into the world, and the box with its 
contents is lent to farm-labourers’ wives and other 
poor women when “interesting events” are about to 
take place. As I never heard elsewhere the term 





“lending boxes,” I shall be pleased to learn if any 

“N. & Q.” readers know if the name is thus 

applied in their districts. Taomas Ratciirre, 
Worksop. 


“Tue Unctammep DaveGurer: a Mystery of 
our Own Day.” Edited by C. G. H.—Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” affurd me any informa- 
tion relative to the young lady, whose affecting 
history, so far as known, was told in the book 
bearing the above title? Lucy Melville was the 
name given to her by her kind protectress ; but all 
efforts to discover her parentage and unveil the 
sad mystery which surrounded her early life had, 
up to the time of the publication of the book, been 
unsuccessful. Some twenty years have since rolled 
away ; much or all of the mystery may have been 
cleared up. I should be glad of any information 
relative to “the Unclaimed” which is not in 
the above book, or a reference to any book or 
periodical in which such may be found. 

Hvucu James Fennec. 

Dublin. 


Horoscore.—In an old book in my possession 
I have a square roughly marked out with the pen, 
and within it the following figures and numerals ; 

The mark of The mark of The mark of 
Gemini. Sagittarius. isces. 
1. 7. l. 12. 
x. § 1 
7 8 6 7 

Is this a horoscope ? and what is the nature of 

the calculation ? W. C. P. 


Aw op Prayer Boox.—In an old Prayer Book, 
printed at Oxford in 1740, I see a “ Note, That 
the supputation of the year of our Lord in the 
Church of England beginneth the 5 and 20th 
day of March.” In what sense and for what pur- 
pose did the Church year begin on March 25? 
For ecclesiastical purposes it, of course, always 
began at Advent. WwW. & 2, 


Messrs. Ocpex, BALLARD, RopBERD, AND 
Canr.—These gentlemen distinguished themselves 
at meetings of the “ Old Sarum Archers ” in 1792. 
Can you give me any information as to them ? 

we GP 

Tue Battie or Quiseron Bay, NovemBer 20) 
1759.—The Soleil Royal, the flag-ship of M. de 
Conflans in this action, was run ashore near 
Croisie, burnt and blown up on.the following day. 
The ornament of her stern, a sun with golden rays, 
is said to have been picked up by the English and 
brought home as a trophy (Riviére, La Marine 
Francaise sous le Régne de Louis XV., p. 424). 
Can any one verify this, and say where the thing 
is now ? J. K. Laventoy. 

Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
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Tue Baper or Hampsnire.—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me when the county of 
Hampshire first assumed its present badge of a 
rose and crown, or how long the use of that badge 
can be traced? I have heard a legend to the 


effect that the red or Lancastrian rose was granted | 


by Henry V., in 1415, to the troops raised in 
Hampshire for service in France that year, for 
some special act of gallantry either at the battle of 
Agincourt or during the brief campaign during 
which that battle was fought. Can this be 
authenticated ? 

I should be grateful to any one who can tell me 
where details of this celebrated campaign can be 
found. N. R. 


INscRIPTION ON A Brass Toracco-Box.—On | 


the bottom it has a conventional representation of 


acity with towers, &c.,and the word “Rotterdam,” | 
and, on the top, a device and inscription, which I | 
fear I can hardly make intelligible without a dia- | 


gram. In the middle is a windmill, between a 
figure of the sun and a bird sitting on a bough. 
The inscription appears intended to be read across 
the windmill, and, if so, is as follows : “ De miele 
moet male de son (?) dole de virk-stoen (?) of de. . 
.- hott (?) vergoen.” The first letters of the words 
which I have written son, stoen, and hoi are 
strange to me; they are somewhat alike, but 
apparently not identical. What is the meaning of 
it ? C. W. Bixcnam. 





when it was said over him, “ Fiat experimentum 
in corpore vili,” exclaimed, “Non est vile corpus 
pro quo mortuus est Christus ”? 
Ep. MarsHatu. 
“ Gematria.”—In Farrar’s Life of Christ, i. 117, 
we find that Gematria is the name given to an 


| exegetical method of the Kabbala which explains 


the mystical meaning of a word through the arith- 
metical value of each letter. By this system the 
word zrepurtepa (the dove in Matt. iii. 16), the 
letters of which amount in value to 801, is made 
to bear the mystical meaning of Christ, the First 
and the Last, AQ. I want to know the origin of 
the word Gematria, or, at any rate, the language 
to which it may belong. A. L. Mayruew. 
Oxford. 





Replies, 


GRIMM’S LAW. 
(5™ §. iv. 449.) 

An attempt to reply satisfactorily to T, C. U.’s 
two questions would require a far larger concession 
of space than could reasonably be asked ; but as he 
appears to speak in the name of those who are un- 
acquainted with the results of the study of com- 
parative philology, the following very meagre 
statement may be better than nothing. 

Climate and other natural causes have effected 
those modifications of pronunciation which exist in 


| the different members of great families of lan- 


| guages. 


Lovist Latour.—In Maemillan for March, | 
| sonants between Low German and High German 
| follows a law similar to that which Rask had ascer- 


1871, was an interesting article on the case of a 
selgian girl of (I think) the above name, who fell 
into a trance every Friday, and bled from the 
“stigmata,” and in fact presented those signs of 
crucifixion which have been from time to time 
counterfeited by religious impostors. Does she 
still exhibit the same symptoms, or has she been 
proved to be an impostor? J. H. I. Oaxtey. 


“Now EST VILE corpus,” &c.—What is the 


authority for the story of the poor scholar, who, | 


To Jacob Grimm belongs the credit of 
showing that the interchange. of kindred con- 


tained to hold between the Low German lan- 
guages (including the Scandinavian) and the 
Greco-Latin languages, and of tabulating these 
permutations. In the following table, exhibiting 
“‘Grimm’s Law ” as applied to six members of the 
Aryan (or Indo-European) group of languages, it 
will be seen that the columns are so arranged that 
the sounds formed in the throat stand first and 
those formed by the lips last :— 


a, 2. 3. 4. 5, 6. 7. 8. 
Sanskrit .. k j (=) gh, h t d dh p (ph) bh (h) 
Greek k g ch t d th P ph 
latin... ©, £ h (g) t d f (d, b) Pp f (b) 
Gothic ... h (g) k g th (d) t d f b 
German ... h k g d Z, 89 th (t, d) f (v) b (p) 
English ... h ce, k (ch) gy th t d f b 

Illustrations. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 
Sanskrit ... kirsha jati hjas tanus dasan dwar purna bhra(tr 
Greek ... keras genos ehthes -— deka thura pleos phrator 
Latin w+ Corn genus hes-ternus tenuis decem foris plenus frater 
Gothic® ... haurn kum gistra dunnt tathun daur fulls brothar 
German ... horn kind gestern diinn zehn thiire voll bruder 
English* ... horn kin,child yesterday thin ten door full brother 


_* That the likeness between English and its ancestress the Gothic is closer than between English and (High) 


rman will be observed in almost all the above illustrations. 
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As to the second query: those who, with Max 
Miiller and other authorities, regard Celtic as an un- 
doubted branch of the Aryan family, believe that the 
Celts were the first to arrive in Europe, and were, 
for the most part, driven into the far west by subse- 
quent migrations. Allowing that many words 
found in the different Celtic dialects bearing a 
close resemblance to Latin and German have been 
borrowed from these languages, there still remains 
sufficient family likeness discernible (it is pretty 
generally admitted) to justify our regarding Celtic 
as having a common origin with the Greco-Latin, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic languages. But, although 
these Celtic dialects have been exposed to natural 
influences similar to those that have modified the 
Greco-Latin, Slavonic, and Teutonic, I think it 
may safely be said that the study of Celtic has 
not at present led to the demonstration of a law 
of phonetic permutation between its several 
branches. Celtic, it must be remembered, is com- 
paratively poor in written records of its past 
conditions. Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 


“ Grimm’s Law ” is the name given by Professor 
Max Miiller to a relation which Jacob Grimm, the 
German philologer, first observed to exist among 
the Teutonic languages, and which was afterwards 
adapted by him and other scholars to the whole 
Aryan family of languages. 

he relation is Best shown by quoting (in a 
slightly altered form) the General Table of Grimms 
Law, given in Prof. Miiller’s Science of Language, 
7th ed., ii, 246 :— 


Old Scla- Old 
San- Old vonic and High 
skrit. Greek. Latin Irish. Lithuanian. Gothic. German. 
gh(h) x bh,fig,v) g gz g L 
dh(h) @  f (d, b) d d d t 
bh(h) ¢ f (b) b b b P 
g Y g g g, 2 k ch 
d é d d d t Z, z 
b 8 b b? b p? f, ph 
k © ce, qu e (ch) h b,g(f) b,g,k 
t r t t (th) t th, d d 
P . P p? p f,b f, b 


This table shows the different forms under which 
the same root or word will appear in the various 
Aryan languages. Thus, a word appearing in 
Sansk. with the initial consonant gh, will appear 
in Gr. with x, in Old Ir. with g, and so on. 

There are certain modifications of the law. It 
is more regularly observed, for instance, by initial 
than by medial or final consonants. But, subject 
to a few limitations, the relations above given are 
found to hold almost universally, and thus they 
supply an invaluable test for new or suspicious 
derivations. An exhaustive discussion of the law 
will be found in the second volume of Max Miiller’s 
Science of Language; and tables, adapted for 
special languages, are to be found in various 


—oae There is a very full one for English in 
r. Morris’s English Accidence,and one for German 
in Becker’s Handbuch d. deutschen Sprache, 

The “law,” strictly so called, is limited to the 
Aryan family of languages ; but the importance of 
the principle has stimulated various scholars to 
seek for a similar law in the Semitic and Turanian 
families. A table for Semitic languages was given 
in Bunsen’s Phil. of Univ. Hist., vol. ii. (Essay on 
Semitic Roots). The Turanian “ Grimm’s Law” is 
not yet discovered. We have yet to see whether 
the newly deciphered Accadian language will supply 
the required clue. J. Feyton. 

Hampstead. 





Wuirrins Docs ovr or Caurcn (5™ §. iv. 
309.)—Trysull, Staffordshire.—John Rudge, amon 
other charities to this parish, gave by will dated 
April 17, 1725, 20s. a year, payable at 5s. a quarter, 
to a poor man to go about the parish church of 
Trysull during sermon to keep people awake and 
to keep dogs out of church. 

Bequest to Awaken Sleepers and Whip Dogs out 
of Church (Claverley, Shropshire).—August 25, 
1659, Richard Dovey, of Farmcote, granted 
certain premises to John Sanders upon certain 
conditions. One was “to pay yearly the sum of 
8s. to a poor man of that parish, who should 
undertake to awaken sleepers and to whip out 
dogs from the church of Claverley during divine 
service.” 

Dog-Whippers’ Lands (Chislet, Kent).—Ten 
shillings a year is paid by the tenants of Sir John 
Bridges, as a charge on lands called Dog-whippers’ 
Marsh, containing about two acres, to a person for 
keeping order in the church during divine service. 

Bequest for Keeping Dogs out of Church (Peter- 
church, Herefordshire).—From time immemorial an 
acre of land in this parish has been appropriated 
to the use of a person for keeping dogs out of 
church, such person being appointed by the 
minister and churchwarden, 

Wituiam Tec. 


It would seem that in 1644 the cathedral church 
of Canterbury either had no dog-whipper among 
its officers or that he performed his work but 
negligently. Richard Culmer, “ minister of God’s 
Word, dwelling in Canterbury, heretofore of Magda- 
len Colledge in Cambridge, Master of Arts,” tells 
us, in his Cathedrall Newes from Canterbury, that 
“one of the great Canons, or prebends [there], in the 
very act of his low congying towards the Altar, as he went 
up to it, in prayer time, was (not long since) resaluted 
bya huge mastiffe dog, which leapt up ight on bim, 
once and againe, and pawed him, in his ducking saluting 
progresse and posture to the Altar, so that he was fain 
to call out aloud, ‘Take away the dog, take away the 
dog.’”—P. 13. 

Mr. Culmer’s book is well worth reading. It is 








a curious specimen of the ill-advised zeal of the 
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time. Many in it have a striking family 
likeness to things that may often be read in some 
of the newspapers of the present day. Here is a 
ge which must have amused the more intelli- 
gent of the author’s own party :— 
“A most proud Cathedrall Dame there, being to goe to 
a great meeting, her maid could not please her in starch- 
ing her Ruffe, though she did it often in one day. The 
Maid brought it to her againe at night, but she, in a 
rage, threw it downe, and stampt it under her feet, and 
beate her Maid, charging her to sit up and starch it; 
but it being late, and the Maid out of hope to please her, 
went to bed, leaving the Ruffe flapt together, as her 
mistris had stampt it. The next morning the Ruffe was 
found starch’t, none knew how; she then brought it to 
her Mistresse, who said, ‘I marry! could you not have 
done it so before?’ This matter was most strictly exa- 
mined, and it could not be found that any knew of the 
starching of it, though her husband bestir’d himself 
much to find out the truth: whereupon, in conclusion, 
he threw the Ruffe into the Fire, out of which it leap’t, 
untill hee held it in the Fire with the Tonges, and so 
consumed it in the flame ; so that it is famous in City 
and Country that the Devil was the Cathedral! Lan- 
dresse.”—P. 4. 


There is a copy of this interesting tract in the 
library of the University of Durham, Routh 
Pamph., ix. 11. EpwarpD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In an old churchwardens’ book, belonging to 
the parish of Ogbourne St. George, near Marl- 
borough, are the following entries of payments for 
this purpose :— 

“1632. To Looker for whipinge the doggs out of the 
Church for one quarter, xijd. 

1633. To Looker for keepinge out doggs a whole 
yeare, iiijs. 

1639. To Looker for keepinge the doggs, &c., ijs. 

Payde to Looker for keepinge the doggs out of the 
church, ijs.”” 

At East Witton, in Yorkshire, was an official 
known as the dog-whipper, who received a salary 
of eight shillings a year. 

In 1571, as appears from the church books of 
St. Mary’s, Reading, Mr. John Marshall was chosen 
clerk and sexton; and the entry further states 
that, for the sum of 13s. 4d. per annum, he is “ to 
see the church kept clean from time to time, the 
seats swept, the mats beaten, the dogs driven out 
of the church, the windows made clean, and all 
other things done that shall be necessary for the 
good and cleanly keeping of the church, and the 
quiet of divine service.” Epwarp Kire. 

vizes. 


I could easily furnish many instances of persons 
paid for this, but — the two following will 
suffice :—“ 1728-9, April 29.—For whipping dogs, 
040” (Wilkinson, History of the Parochial 
Church of Burnley). At St. Mary-le-Bow, Dur- 
ham :—“ Brian Pearson, the abbey dog-whipper, 
bur. 6 April, 1722” (see Burn’s History of Parish 
Registers). The following example is from the 
records of the “24 sworn men of Goosnargh” 





(Lancashire) :—“ April 10, 1704,” it is ordered 
that “the sexton, so long as he demean himself 
dutifully, do sweep the church and whip the dogs 
out of it every Lord’s day” (History of Goosnargh, 
p. 80). H. Fisnwick. 


This query reminds me of a story related by my 
mother, which happened about seventy years ago, 
in her young days, when on a visit to some rela- 
tives in Derbyshire. The incident occurred in a 
church in a neighbouring Cheshire village. <A 
farmer entered during service, accompanied by a 
dog. The minister remonstrated, when the farmer 
replied, “It is nur a dog, measthur, bur a faie- 
nasty bitch uts follud mi.” The minister an- 
swered, “ No one is allowed to speak here but 
myself.” “ Aye, aye,” replied the man, “I didno 
know that.” G. H. A. 


The latest instance I know of in which a pay- 
ment was made to a dog-whipper occurs among 
the churchwardens’ accounts of Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
The following is a copy of the bill presented :— 

Kirton, 1817. 
The Churchwarden Dr. to Rob Robinson :— 

For dog-wipping Son inn ont . 6s. 8d. 

For filling graves up ... a és wible 

For 2 days mowing nettles inthe Churchyard 5 0 

16 8 

The Louth churchwardens’ accounts for the 
year 1550 contain « charge of twopence “to the 
belman for betting the dogges out of the churche” ; 
and similar entries occur at intervals till 1705, 
when we find one shilling paid for the performance 
of this office. 

The late Rev. I. Eastwood, in his History of 
Ecclesfield, co. York, speaks of the dog-whipper as 
being still known under the name of “the dog- 
noper,” 2. 219. F. M. W. Peacock. 

ottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Of all the old registers I have waded through, 
Yolgrave alone recurs to me as furnishing an 
instance of what Mr. Wrxrers requires. I may 
add that until this fine old Peak church was 
restored by Mr. Norman Shaw, A.R.A., 1868-70, 
the dog-whipper’s pew in the nave was pointed out 
to the curious in such matters :— 

“1609. To Robt Walton, for whipping y* dogges forth 
of y* churche in tyme of divyne service, 1s. 4d. 
sor To Rob‘ Benbowe, for whipping out y* dogges, 


Joun SLEIGH. 
Highgate, N. 


See “N. & Q.,” 1% S. ix. 349, 499 ; x. 188; xii. 
395 ; 2"¢ S. i, 223 ; ii. 187; iii. 379. 
Ep, MarsuAtt, 
In the churchwardens’ accounts of Smarden, 


Kent, occurs the following entry in 1576 :—“ Pd. 
to John Quested for whippinge dogs out of the 
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churche, xijd.” From the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of Battle Church in 1633 :—“ To the dogge- 


whipper, js.” G. Beno. 
Clapham. 
Navticat Scene 1n tHe “CompLaynt oF 


ScortanpDE” (5 §. iv. 121, 142, 350.)—Mnr. 
Kiteour has overlooked the fact that my note 
professed to deal with three previous essays on the 
subject. The task I set myself was to supply 
deficiencies and to correct mistakes. It followed, 
as of course, that in any point I left untouched I 
was satisfied with the correctness of the explana- 
tions already given by others. 

False flasche, for instance, I passed without re- 
mark of that sort, as it had been rightly translated 
by Mr. Murray “ false flesh.” This term is just a 
merry taunt addressed to some whose flesh was 
false, in that it had the show of strength without 
the reality ; the promise of vigorous hauling there- 
by held out being redeemed only by puny effort, 
thus betraying general flabbiness and absence of 
muscle, Gibes, and such like playful raillery, are 
quite common in hauling songs. They are flung 
forth “at lairge,” as the Scotch steward swore ; 
caps to be picked up by any one whose head seems 
a likely fit. There is here no question of the cap- 
stan or of any of its parts. The text says nothing 
about taking the fall of the halyards to the capstan 
to hoist the sail: the merest waste of time in a 
ship so well manned. 

Linche. I carefully considered all the French 
words of which this might be a corruption, but 
without being able to satisfy myself. Lange, the 
Danish equivalent of the word (élingue) suggested 
by H. K., came nearest, and in the case of the 
mizen would have signified the cringle or strop 
into which the halyard block was hooked. But 
the order to haul that and the sheet would have 
been absurd : besides, the fore end of the mizen 
yard (lateen, as I explained) is left knocking about 
all this tithe, unless linche be the tack, which un- 
doubtedly it is, whatever be the derivation of the 
word. Reference to the Glossaire Nautique of 
Jal (s.v, “ Artimon”) will show the whole of the 
gear belonging to the mizen yard of the sixteenth 
century. 

Her sails in hou. The suggestion that in hou 
means “lowered” will not stand. The idea con- 
tained in hou is not “low,” but “hollow.” True, 
a plain is called hou; but not because it is low, 
but because (in Scotland) it forms a hollow with 
the surrounding hills. Then, although when sails 
are furled, topsail and top-gallant yards are lowered 
on their respective caps, it would never occur to a 
landsman (as our author was), seeing them in that 
position, to describe them as lowered. It would 
not strike him that they were at all lower than 
they should be if sail were set. But hou also 
means a “coif” or “hood” ; so in how may point 








out that the sails were in their covers, if sail covers 
can be shown to have been in use at that period, 
Or it may simply mean that they were furled, 
the bunt of the sail when furled showing like a 
humplock or elevation, which is still another mean- 
ing of the word hou. 

Raibandis. It is quite possible that the Scotch 
sailors took this word from some other source than 
French. Old English had rap-band; the Dutch 
said raaband ; both as nearly as possible identical 
in sound with the French raban. 

Veyra. Doubtless this is essentially the same 
word as veer and wear. Wear is just veer spelt 
with a we; and both forms are from virer, of the 
imperative of which veyra is the transcript. 

Veyra, pourbossa, caupona, sarrabossa, &c. It 
is asked if the final a or aw of these words is not 
to be taken as the Scottish a’ for all. I answer, 
Decidedly not. My explanation of these words has 
already been given at p. 123. I leave it to the 
common sense of the well-informed reader to 
choose between virez and veer a’ as explanatory of 
“veyra”; between pour bosser for “ pourbossa” 
and pourboss a’. How explain the latter ab- 
surdity? Mr. Murray has ingeniously tortured 
the word into “puw’ our best a.” Perhaps that 
will meet your correspondent’s views ? 

Paueis veil the top witht pauesis and mantillis, 
I regret that the mistakes of paneis and paneois 
(section 19, page 122) for “paueis” (paveis) and 
“pauesis ” (paresis) escaped my observation. The 
correction of these errors seems to be all that 
is required by way of reply to fhe remarks under 
this head. 

The profusion with which French words were 
introduced into Scottish speech is well known to 
every student of our literature of the sixteenth 
century. The facts of the case are too stubborn 
for any considerations that may now be urged. 
There the words are, not only in the literature, 
but even in the vulgar speech of Scotland to the 
present day, and it is perfectly well known how 
they came to be there. R. B. §. 

Killermont. 


Whether Scotch seamen borrowed raibands from 
the French or not I could not say ; but the French 
word raban really derives, as Mr. Henry Kincour 
thinks, from the Dutch raaband, raa — 
yard, and band, band or tie. Pan or pane woul 
have, I suspect, a French origin, quite as much as 
pavois or paveis. I quote Littré :-— 


“Pan. Partie considérable d'un vétement, robe, 
manteau, habit.”’ 
“ Panne. “toffe fabriquée 4 Ja facon du velours et de 


méme largeur, mais dont le poil est plus long et moins 
serré.” 
Both derive from the Lat. pannus, Gr. rijvos. 
Henri GAvssERON. 
Ayr Academy. 
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“ TwentTiTEEM ” (5% §. i. 27.)\—To my query as 
to the meaning of the above word, inserted now 
nearly two years ago, I have received no reply, 
and I conclude either that the question raised is 
of no general interest, or that the term is so 
thoroughly local as not to be known beyond this 
neighbourhood, or that it has passed altogether 
from the knowledge of those who are likely to read 
*N. & Q.” 

In my last communication I am represented 
as saying that I was making a collection of 
trial terms, an announcement which, no doubt, 
uzzled every one who took the trouble to read it. 
The word I wrote was local, and I must express 
my regret that my writing is so illegible. 

Now to the purpose. The word “twentiteem ” 
or “twentiethe’em” is perfectly well known in 
Almondbury and its neighbourhood amongst the 
old people ; but they do not agree as to the pre- 
cise day indicated by the term. All the evidence 
I have been able to glean amounts to this, viz.— 
1, That “twentiteem” is twenty days after Christ- 
mas. 2, That Christmas Day is one of the twenty 
and not one of the twelve. 3. That “twentiteem” 
is the last “ bit o’ Christmas.” 

Each of these statements merits a little con- 
sideration. 1. The first statement seems to imply 
that the twentieth even is either the nineteenth 
or twentieth day after Christmas Day, and the 
point left here in debate the second consideration 
seems to settle. 2. I am informed that it used to 
be a question in dispute, chatted over in public- 
houses and round Christmas fires, “ whether Christ- 
mas Day was one of the twelve or one of the 
twenty,” ¢.¢., whether it was reckoned in counting 
for the Epiphany, and not for “ twentiteem,” and 
vice versd. Now, as it assuredly is not reckoned 


. inthe twelve days counting forward to the Epi- 


phany, we come to the second conclusion, as the 
former village gossips and sages appear to have 
done. 3. As to its being the last “bit of Christ- 
mas.” This, of course, means it was the last day 
of the Christmas festival. Christmas-tide is gene- 
rally supposed to begin on Christmas Eve, and 
this would bring us to the twentieth day after 
Christmas Eve, which corresponds with our result 
deduced from considerations } and 2. 

I am aware that it is doubted by some whether 
Christmas Eve is the first day of the Christmas 
festival, but I have, to no purpose, tried to recon- 
cile the evidence gleaned here with the assumption 
that Christmas begins at any other date. It seems 
to me conclusive that twentieth “e’em” must be 
the thirteenth of January, which also happens to 
be the octave of the Epiphany, and the first day 
of the new year, old style. I imagine it has 
nothing to do with either of these festivals as such, 
more especially the latter, as previous to the year 
1801 the thirteenth of January would not be New 
Year's Day (0.8.), and there can be no doubt that 














the word “twentiteem” was in use long before 
that date. 
Almondbury, Huddersfield. 


Tue Costume or Macsetu (5" §, iv. 228, 
458.)—It is asked what is the correct costume for 
Macbeth. We Scots feel grateful to Shakspeare 
for preserving in the lasting setting of his genius 
one of the many striking episodes in Scotch his- 
tory. As one who for some years lived close to 
the foot of Birnam Hill, I take an interest in the 
above question. Your correspondent quotes Dr. 
John Macculloch (the geologist). Maceulloch 
had very anti-Celtic prejudices, and, except on 
geology and scenery, his ideas have to be received 
with caution. It is certain that the kilt is older 
than the trews. To go fully into this would take 
up too much space in “ N. & Q.” 

Feileadh (pronounced feile) is a covering, 
Feile-mor, or the big feile, was a garment in one 
piece, and representing the plaid and the kilt. 
Feile-beag, or the little feile, was the philibeg, or 
what Lowlanders call the kilt. For convenience 
the feile~mor was cut in two, one part being the 
plaid and the other the kilt. After some time, 
when on horseback the trews came into use. After 
a community had been accustomed to wear the 
trews or trousers it is not likely that they would 
invent and use the kilt: there is here sufficient 
reason for believing that the kilt is a more ancient 
garment than the trews. eile is akin to the 
Gaelic bil in bileach, a leaf; also to the Latin 
folium, &c. Your correspondent refers to the 
wearing of a skene or knife in the left stocking ; 
this is a very convenient place to carry it ; this 
plan can be carried out only when the kilt is 
worn. He refers to Prince Charles in 1745. He 
speaks of him as the Pretender. If he was a pre- 
tender, he only pretended to be what he was—the 
son of his father, and the grandson of his grand- 
father. As he usually was on horseback during 
the movements in the civil war, the trews were 
more convenient. In former times the hose or 
stockings were made of the same piece of cloth as 
the kilt ; they were sewn up the back. They are 
now woven. They ought to be of the same tartan, 
or of one like it, and the pattern smaller. I should 
certainly vote for Macbeth wearing a kilt and not 
the trews. 

As to the plumes worn in Highland regiments, 
I fancy there is no authority for this ; it seems to 
be a mistake. I do not know if it is the custom 
for Macbeth, on the stage, to have anything on his 
head. He does not seem to require it. If a 
plumed bonnet be thought to be more impressive, 
it ought to be made known that it is a modern 
idea. If play-goers are to be taught history, it is 
better to teach it correctly. Speaking of Birnam 
Wood, close to the Tay, there are two trees called 
the Big Trees, which were standing when birnam 
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Wood went to Dunsinnan. Till a few years ago 
Birnam Hill had no other covering but heather, 
and it was a standing joke to say that the absence 
of trees was a proof that the wood had gone to 
Dunsinnan. Ten or twenty years ago the hill was 

lanted, and in a short time will lose its peculiar 
= appearance. Some of the trees are near the 
top, and may spoil the view. If this should turn 
out to be the case, it is to be hoped that the good 
taste of the owner (Stewart of Murthly) will have 
the trees cut down. If the trees are not cleared 
in this way, the admirers of grand scenery have 
still an ally in the wind. 

Tuomas Stratton, M.D. 
Stoke, Devonport. 


Wa. Cunyivenam, Bisnop or Arerut (5 §. 
iv. 282, 357, 433.)—I believe my good friend 
A. 8. A. will be satisfied if it is admitted that in 
the abstracts in English of the Glasgow Protocol 
Book, the years, up to 25th March, ought to have 
been given thus, ¢eg., “1st February, 1506-7.” 
This is the usual, and probably the best, way of 
showing the different styles. From several causes, 
absence from this country for one, it was not in 
my power to revise either this abstract, the notes, 
or index so fully as could be wished, and hence 
various slips and typographical errors have oc- 
curred. Nor is the gentleman who prepared the 
extract to be blamed, for the most accurate writer 
often is the better for revision, even, it may be, by 
a less competent hand. One of such oversights 
was noticed by the Rey. Canon Raine, ina review 
of the book that appeared some months ago, ¢.7., 
the words “in Ramis Palmarum” had been (lite- 
rally) translated “on the branches of palms,”— 
whereas, of course, it should have been Palm 
Sunday. 

But I must observe that the Indiction, on which 
A. 5S. A. founds, as supporting his view, proves 
nothing. The Tenth Indiction, according to the 
most usual computation, commenced on 24th Sep- 
tember, 1506, thus including about half of that 
civil year and half of the following, or, taking the 
historical year, three months of 1506 and nine of 
1507. As to the correction, that “Dies Lune” 
was not Sunday in 1506, but Monday in 1507, I 
am not aware that any one has said that “ Dies 
Lune” stood for ‘ Dies Dominica.” 

I see that William Cunningham, the Master of 
Glencairn, is frequently noticed in The Memorials 
of the Montgomeries, Earls of Eglintoun (Edin- 
burgh, 1859, 2 vols. 4to.), one of the best histories 
of a Scottish family extant. He appears to have 
distinguished himself by burning the Castle of 
Eglintoun and many of the early charters of that 
family, about 1526, showing that he was capable 
of acting for himself in such affairs. Still, the 
“fenzeit frenzie” shown in such a malicious act 
may account for the fact that he was occasionally 





— 


subject to the tutory of his father in executing 
important deeds. 
he feud between the families of Montgomerie 
and Cunningham was marked by many cruel acts,, 
only paralleled by that, later in the same century, 
between the Maxwells and the Johnstones. 
Josepu Baty, 


Warer.oo Bripee (5" §. iv. 247, 415.)—Se 
far from Mr. John Rennie having erected Waterloo 
Bridge from the designs of Mr. George Dodd, 
“that great schemer only projected the work,” 
writes Mr. Elmes, in his London of the Nineteenth 
Century, “and took the design from Perronet’s 
bridge over the Seine at Neuilly, near Paris.” 

The same writer continues to state that, 
pp. 127-128,— 

“The width of the river in this part is 1326 ft. at 
high water, and covered by nine elliptical arches of 
120 ft. span, of 35 ft. rise, supported by piers 20 ft. 
wide at the springing of the arches, all built of | 
blocks of granite. The entire length of the bridge is 
2456 ft. ; the bridge and the abutments 1380 ft.; the 
approach from the Strand 310 ft., and the causeway on 
the Surrey side, as far as supported by the land arch 
766 ft. ; the roadway 28 ft., besides a foot pavement o 
7 ft. on each side.” 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica (8th edit. 
MDccCcLIV.) the mean specific gravity of the mate- 
rials is stated to be such, that “a cubic yard of 
the granite weighs exactly two tons, of the brick- 
work one ton, and of the earth a ton and an 
eighth.” A statement of the weight of the whole 
is also given. The bridge was erected by a joint- 
stock company incorporated by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in June, 1809. In July, 1813, they 
obtained a second act, and in 1816 a third act, by 
which the bridge is named “ Waterloo,” in honour 
of that great and decisive victory ; previous to 
that date it had been called the Strand Bridge. 
It is reported to have cost more than 100,000/. 

At the spot chosen for its erection stood the 
magnificent Palace of the Savoy, the residence of 
the great Plantagenets, Dukes of Lancaster— 
the place of the captivity of John, King of 
France, who was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Poictiers—and which was devoted by Wat Tyler 
to the flames in 1381, from the hatred he bore to its 
owner, the celebrated John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. The last remains of this old palace 
and the hospital were, with the exception of the 
chapel, swept away in 1811, in order to make 
room for the approaches to this bridge (Jesse's 
London, ed. 1871, vol. ii. p. 63 ; iii. pp. 368-9). 

To its solidity and durability the celebrated 
French engineer, Baron Dupin, bears strong testi- 
mony in his Memoir on the Commercial Power of 
Great Britain, by observing that, 

“from the revolutions to which empires are vane, the 
people of the earth will one day inquire where former! 
stood the New Pheenicia and the Western Tyre, whi 
covered the ocean with her vessels. In the dumb lan- 
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of monuments the Strand Bridge will ever exist 
to repeat to generations the most remote, ‘ Here stood 
a rich, industrious, and powerful city’; and a mere 
company of merchants built this colossal monument, 
worthy of Sesostris and the Cesars.”—Pp. 359-360. 
(Translation published by Charles Knight, Pall Mall 
East, mpcccXX1.) 
Wituiam Prarrt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Tne “Gtoria Patri” (5™ §S,. iv. 409.)—It is 
quite certain that St. Jerome was not the author 
of this doxology, there being plenty of evidence to 
show that it was known and used in the Church 
long before his time. Chrysostom makes frequent 
allusions to it ; and Athanasius, in his treatise of 
Virginity, gives the very words :—Ad£a Ilazpi, 


cai Yioi, Kal ayiy IIvevmare’ cai vov, kal ae, 
‘ ‘ a” , 
kal eis TOVS atwvas. 
Durandus was evidently misled by a letter, 


attributed to St. Jerome, inserted in the Decretals 
of Pope Damasus (Harduin, vol. i. 763), in which, 
in reply to certain inquiries supposed to have been 
made of him by that Pope on the subject of 
psalmody, are these words :— 

“ Precatur cliens tuus, ut vox ista psallentium in sede 

tua Romana, die noctuque canatur, et in fine psalmi 
cujus libet sive matutinis vel vespertinis horis conjungi 
precipiat apostolatus tui ordo, ‘Gloria Patri, et Filio, 
a Spiritui Sancto,’” &e. 
—where ista clearly indicates that the “ vox,” or 
hymn, was not Jerome’s, but one already well 
known to the person to whom the advice was 
given. But Bingham tells us that (Origin. Eceles., 
vol. iv. 449, 8vo., 1844)— 

“This epistle is rejected as spurious by learned men of 
all sides— Bellarmine, Baronius, Bona, and others of the 
Romanists, as well as Protestants in general, because it 
contradicts the known practice of the Roman Church in 
another particular; for at Rome they did not use the 
Gloria Patri, at the end of every psalm, long after this, 
in the time of Walfridius Strabo ;* neither do they now 
by the Rubrics of the Roman Breviary at this day,” &c. 

Of both the letters, the Jesuit Harduin says, in 
a marginal note,— 

“Nullius pretii sunt he duz epistole ; sed hoc loco 
haud pretermittende, ne quid ex Isidori Collectione 
desideretur.” 

(These two epistles are of no value, but must 
not be omitted here, lest any portion of Isidore’s 
collection should be lost.) And no great loss 
either, I should say, speaking from my own know- 
ledge of these precious documents. A more shame- 
imposture was never palmed upon the world ; 
and upon these—proh pudor /—is mainly based 
the Roman Canon Law. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I do not think that any contemporary authority 
can be found for the belief that St. Jerome com- 
the Gloria Patri. If S. W. T. has not seen 

it, he would do well to read the very learned note 





* “Romani eum (hymnum) in psalmis rarius, in re- 
sponsoriis iterant.”—Strabo, De Reb. Lcclesiast., c. xxv. 





on these verses in The Book: of Common Prayer, 
with Notes, Legal and Historical, by Archibald 
John Stephens, vol. i. p. 431. | i a Se 


[See note in Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer.] 


Tue Titte “Gentieman” (5* §, iii. 489 ; iv. 
316.)—I quote the following passage from Stephen’s 
Commentaries, sixth edition, vol. ii. p. 653 :— 

“ Esquires and gentlemen are confounded together by 
Sir Edward Coke, who observes that every esquire is a 
gentleman (2 Jnst., 668), and a gentleman is defined to 

one gui arma gerit, who bears coat armour, the grant 
of which adds gentility to a man’s family; in like 
manner as civil nobility, among the Romans, was 
founded in the jus imaginum, or having the image of 
one ancestor at least who had borne some curule office. 
It is indeed a matter somewhat unsettled what consti- 
tutes the distinction, or who is a real esquire, for it is 
not an estate, however large, that confers this rank 
upon its owner....... As for gentlemen, says Sir 
Thomas Smith, they be made good cheap in this king- 
dom ; for whosoever studieth the laws of the realm, who 
studieth in the universities, who professeth the liberal 
sciences, and (to be short) who can live idly and without 
manual labour, and will bear the port, charge, and coun- 
tenance of a gentleman, he shall be called master, and 
shall be taken for a gentleman (Commonwealth of Eng., 
bk. i. c. xx.).” 

This passage is taken by Stephen verbatim from 
Blackstone. The passage cited from Sir Thomas 
Smith is quoted from Blackstone by Pollock, C.B., 
in Allen v. Thompson, 1 H. & N.,17. There is, as 
it seems (pace Lord Coke), certainly a distinction 
between esquires and gentlemen, for in Messor v. 
Molyneux (in C.B. Hil, 14 Geo. IL, cited per 
Nares arguendo in R. v. Brough, 2 Wils., 245) the 
Court refused to allow an affidavit to be read 
wherein a person styled “gentleman” appeared to 
be a barrister, because a barrister is an esquire by 
profession. I believe the question, Who is a gentle- 
man? has recently arisen before the Court of 
Common Pleas, but has not yet been decided. 

Mippie TEMpPLar. 


Some time since the claim to this title was dis- 
cussed in “ N. & Q.” There has just been a legak 
decision upon the question in Smith v. Cheese, im 
which it was objected that the witness was de- 
scribed as “gentleman.” It is reported in the 
Times of Nov. 25 :— 

“Mr. Justice Grove, in discharging the rule, said he 
was by no means inclined to extend the vague definition 
at present attaching toa gentleman where a better one 
could be suggested. Originally, no doubt, the term 
gentleman corresponded tothe French gentilhomme, and: 
meant a person of gentle birth, however ignorant he- 
might be; but now the word had changed its significa- 
tion, and might be said to extend to the lowest range of 
the middle classes. In this case the person had been a 

roctor’s clerk, and was, therefore, presumably educated ; 
but he had ceased to act in that capacity, and it would. 
not have done therefore to have given him that descrip- 
tion. As tothe other pursuits in which he had been 
engaged, none of them were sufficiently definite that. 
they should be preferred to that of gentleman.” 
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Mr. Justice Lindley concurred, and observed— 
“That it would be unfit when a man was entitled to 
be called a gentleman to take away his right when the 
term, though indefinite, could not be improved upon by 
&@ more precise signification.” 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Rev. Dr. Lampe (5 §S, iv. 308, 392, 418, 492.) 
—Since writing my note upon the Rev. Robert 
Lambe, I have heard a curious account of his 
marriage from a gentleman who was formerly 
curate of Norham, and who could vouch for its 
general accuracy. 

After leaving college, young Lambe lived for 
some years as a bachelor in Durham. One day, 
having had occasion to go about some parcel to the 
house of Mr. Nelson, the carrier, he was struck by 
the energy and activity of the carrier’s daughter, 
Philadelphia Nelson. He thought no more of it, 
however, at the time. 

Many years afterwards (1747) he was appointed 
to the living of Norham by the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, and found himself in a position to 
support a wife, thinking also, perhaps, that he 
would find it somewhat lonely living by himself 
in his vicarage. 

Then he remembered Philadelphia Nelson, and 
wrote at once to ask her to be his wife, telling her 
that if she thought well of his proposal she must 
come to Berwick by the coach, and he would meet 
her there. “ But,” said he, “we have met but 
once, and that is many years ago: you will not 
know me ; I shall not know you. If, therefore, 
you come, bring a tea-caddy under your arm and 
walk down upon the Berwick pier. I will meet 
you there early in the morning.” 

Upon the day fixed Miss Nelson came, and went 
down upon the pier as Lambe had told her. An 
old customs’-house officer, going his rounds, saw a 
young woman with a tea-caddy on the pier at nine 
o'clock, saw the same young woman at twelve 
o'clock, saw her finally at six in the evening, this 
time weeping bitterly. On questioning her kindly, 
she ae into his ears the tale of Lambe’s 
treachery and deceit. “Oh,” said the old man, 
“‘cheer up, my lass. Come home with me to-night, 
and we'll go over together to Norham in the 
morning. Lambe is a friend of mine, a good 
fellow, but absent-like in his mind. I’ll warrant 
he ’s forgotten all about it.” “ 

This proved to be the case. Lambe fulfilled his 
engagement to Miss Nelson the next day, and they 
lived happily together for five-and-twenty years. 

H. F. Boyp. 


See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, p. 311, for some account 
of this eccentric individual, in a paper read before 
the Society at their anniversary meeting in 1858, 
by the late Rev. Dr. Raine, on the authorship of 
the Chillingham Inscription. E. H. A. 








| the dish). 


“ VicissiTUDES OF Famutizs” (5 8, iv. 426, 
494.)—Under the above heading is a note which 
makes one think of the old saying, “ Defend me 
from my friends.” I should think Mr. Elwes, 
the station-master, will not thank F. F. par. 
ticularly if he knows that his name has been 
brought before the readers of “N.& Q.” by him, 
Mr. Elwes must know verr well that he has not 
the shadow of a claim to the baronetcy that at one 
time existed in a branch of the Elwes family, 
Your own note dissipating: his claim to beinga 
lineal descendant from the celebrated John Meggot, 
alias Elwes, is quite correct, neither are the latter's 
descendants in any kind of want, but very much 
the reverse ; they may be found in Gloucestershire, 
Berkshire, Norfolk, Hampshire, and, I have no 
doubt, in other counties, fulfilling their several 
duties in life, some gifted with considerable wealth 
and others in honourable professions. Mr. Elwes, 
the station-master, is himself descended from an 
illegitimate son of Sir William Elwes, who, by 
Burke, is asserted to be the last baronet of the 
family, and died in 1778. In this, however, he is 
wrong, for this Sir William had a younger brother, 
Sir Henry, who certainly succeeded him in the 
baronetcy, as a trial in Chancery between Thomas 
Newell, D.D., John Alleyne, clerk, and the Chan- 
cellor, Master, and scholars of the University of 
Oxford, plaintiffs, and Sir William Elwes, Bart., 
lately deceased, and Peter Sheppard and Mary his 
wife, late Mary Elwes, spinster, defendants—on 
which, in 1787, the date of death of the above Sir 
Henry Elwes, the truly last baronet of the family, 
is a charge by Major Henry Elwes, not as heir, but 
simply as sole devisee and executor of Sir Henry's 
will—proves. This Major Elwes and his elder 
brother, William, were illegitimate sons of Sir 
William, who died in 1778, and are mentioned in 
his will. Mr. Elwes, the station-master, is a direct 
descendant from the above Major, afterwards 
Colonel, Henry Elwes, who married Isabella, dau. 
of Col. Aird, and by her had a son, William Henry, 
b. 1785 at Newcastle, who married Anne Banatyne, 
of Lanarkshire, and had two sons, the first dying 
young, the second being, I believe, John Henry, 
the Mr. Elwes the station-master of St. Boswell’s, 

D. C. E. 


Tue Boar’s Heap {(5" S. ii. 507; iii. 156, 
338.)—I fancy old Queen’s men must have an 
affection for this custom, which is so peculiarly 
associated with their college. I was for some 
years at a school kept by a fellow of this college, 
and on the night before breaking up for the 
Christmas holidays we had a boar’s (or at least @ 
swine’s of some kind) head carried in procession, 
pretty much as Mr. Picxrorp describes it ab 
Queen’s (barring the “four tall serving-men,” 
whom Mr. Pickrorp mentions as the bearers of 
The carol quoted by Mr. Biyts was 
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sung by any boy who was possessed of a tolerably 
voice, the remainder of the pupils joining, if 
tee rightly, in the chorus, “ Caput apri 
defero,” &c. The words we used to sing were, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, exactly the 
same as those given by Washington Irving in his 
Sketch Book. The school was at Burgh (pro- 
nounced by high and low in the neighbourhood 
Bruff)-by-Sands, near Carlisle, and as the line 
“Tn Reginensi atrio” was somewhat inappropriate 
to our modest seat of the Muses, our worthy pre- 
ceptor (now, alas! no more) ingeniously altered it 
into “In hoc Burghensi atrio,” which was, I ven- 
ture to think, a “happy thought” worthy of Mr. 
Burnand himself. JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


Morant, in his account of Hornchurch (His- 
tory of Essex, i. 74), informs us that “the inhabi- 
tants pay the great tithes on Christmas Day, and 
are treated with a bull and brawn. The boar’s 
head is wrestled for; the poor have the scraps.” 
Holinshed (Chronicles, iii. 76) tells us that in the 
year 1170, upon the day of the young prince’s 
coronation, King Henry II. served his son at 
table as server, bringing up the boar’s head with 
trumpets before it according to the manner. 

Harry Bryru. 

Camden Road Villas. 


Craries Ciark or Toruam, Essex (5" S. iv. 
464.)—There are many others who, like CurHBERT 
Bepe, would wish to know more of this witty 
Charles Clark of Totham ; and it is a great marvel 
that he has kept out of the pages of “ N. & Q.” so 
long. I have known him by sight for the last 
twenty years or more. He is a plain simple- 
minded man to all appearance ; one of the type 
who never seem to grow any older. He has a 
private printing press at his house, from which 
has issued quite a series of prints, and more es- 
pecially of reprints. Allibone notices one, and 
one only, published as early as 1838, John Noakes 
and Mary Styles: a Poem exhibiting Lingual 
Localisms in Essex, 12mo., Lond. Lowndes 
passes him in silence, even in Bohn’s edition. 

I have only once met with any detailed reference 
to this quaint gentleman in print, but cannot 
now remember where that is—perhaps in one of 
the histories of Essex. He has tasted the savage 
injustice of our law of libel, at the instance, I 
think, of some of his neighbours, whose apprecia- 
tion of wit is by no means equal to his power of 
producing it. 

If none of your correspondents should be able 
to furnish you with a complete list of his works, 
I think a direct application to him from you 
would be regarded in an appreciative light. 

Cornetivs WALForp. 


Bett Horses (5 §. iv. 408.)—I have heard 
children at Torquay sing the words mentioned by 














Mr. Pricer, but not within the last twenty years. 
The last line, however, instead of being “ three 
and away,” was “off and away.” A friend, whose 
childhood was spent at Worcester, tells me that 
she has frequently sung it, the last line being 
“three, start away.” Both at Torquay and Wor- 
cester the words were sung by the “ starter,” when 
a number of children ran races, the pronunciation 
of the last word “away” being the signal for the 
start. Wa. Penoetty. 
Torquay. 


In my childhood there was a version of this 
song, substituting “pack horses” for “bell 
horses” ; at each hour we blew away some of the 
seeds of dandelion flowers. The person who at 
“away” cleared the head won the game. These 
pack horses, many of which wore bells (at all 
events, the foremost always did), were, some ninety 
years ago, perhaps even more recently, in general 
use for conveying cloth from Bradford to Bath, 
passing in strings through the narrow road over 
the hill behind Limpley Stoke, and through the 
village of Monkton Combe. I think it was an 
ancient British trackway, leading up to Wans- 
dyke, on Claverton Down, and thence wending into 
Bath. The bells were very needful in the narrow 
roads to give warning of the approaching string of 
loaded horses. Tavs. 


The following extract from an article of mine, 
“ Notes on Yorkshire Village Life during the last 
Century,” in the Yorkshire Magazine, vol. ii. 
p. 184, will perhaps answer the question of Mr. 
PRICE :— 

“The mode of transit was generally by the pack horse. 
Long strings of them would sometimes pass over hill and 
dale along the very narrow bridle roads, the first carry- 
ing a bell, and called the bell horse, a custom which has 
given rise to the nominey we sometimes hear from the 
mouths of children now-a-days :— 

‘ Bell horses, bell horses, what time of day? 
One o'clock, two o'clock, three and away.’” 
Srugon RAYNER. 
Pudsey. 


Carrineton’s “ Dartmoor” (5% §. iv. 408.)— 
I have also “ The Banks of Tamar: a Poem; with 
other Pieces. By N. T. Carrington. A New Edi- 
tion. London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
1828,” 8vo. The first edition of this little work 
was published in 1820, before the publication of 
Dartmoor. Carrington was a schoolmaster at Ply- 
mouth Dock, “whose genius,” says the Imperial 
Magazine, Feb., 1828, “ has been matured by the 
shades of adversity, and, without a patron or friend, 
has forced itself upon the world by the intrinsic 
brightness of its coruscations.” C. D. 


A shilling edition of this work is published by 
Mr. W. Wood, 52, Fore Street, Devonport, and 
by Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 
Down te 1318 Carrington had written occasional 
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rs and London 
~~ oy under his initials “‘N. T. C.” These, 
with a longer poem, entitled The Banks of the 
Tamar, were issued in one volume in 1820. Car- 
rington’s Dartmoor was first published in 1826, 
after which he continued to compose occasional 
pieces for magazines and annuals. These were 
collected and published in a separate volume in 
1830, under the title of My Native Village, the 
name of the principal poem. R. Dymowp. 
Exeter. 


pieces of poetry for provincial pa 


I purchased recently a copy of Carrington’s 
Dartmoor at the bookstall at the railway-station, 
Newton Abbot, Devonshire, and have little or no 
doubt that a copy may be bought at any such stall 
in the two south-western counties. It was pub- 
lished by W. Wood, 52, Fore Street, Devonport, 
and Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, 
London, but is not dated. Carrington also wrote, 
Remarks on the Rev. R. Polwhele’s Letter to the 
Rev. Robert Hawker (1799); The Banks of the 
Tamar (1820) ; My Native Village (1830) ; Guide 
to Teignmouth ; and Scenery at the Mouth of the 
Lynher (MS.). See “The Three Towns’ Biblio- 
theca,” by R. N. Worth, in Annual Reports and 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution, &c., 
vol. iv., 1873. Wm. PEncELty. 

Torquay. 


AvtHors Wantep (5" §. iv. 467.)—All the 
treatises inquired after by C. H. P. were by Sir 
Fulke Greville, first Lord Brooke. An account 
of him may be found in Arthur Collins’s Peerage, 
edit. 1779, vol. v. p. 121. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Revationsuip (5 §. iv. 329, 415, 476.)}—Will 
C. §. state what the relationship between A.’s 
children and the maternal first cousin of B.’s chil- 
dren would be? A. R. B. 


Yetuine (5" §, iv. 408.)— Yelling means crane’s 
meadow. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Wetsn Book Waytep (5" §. iv. 408.)—The 
book to which Mr. Firzceraup refers must, I 
think, be the following :— 

“The Cambrian Popular Antiquities ; or, an Account 
of some Traditions, Customs, and Superstitions of 
Wales ; with Observations as to their Origin, &c. Illus- 
trated with Copper Plates coloured from Nature. By 
Peter Roberts, A.M., Rector of Llanarmon, Vicar of 
Madeley, and Author of ‘Collectanea Cambrica,’ Xc. 
London: Printed for E. Williams, Bookseller to the 
Duke and Duchess of York, No. 11, Strand, 1815.” 

I possess the work, and will with pleasure lend 
it to Mr. Frrzceracp for inspection and perusal, 
if he will give me his address. My address is 
—Rev. Chancellor Harington, Exeter. 

E. C. Harryeroy. 


I have a copy of the book about which Mr. 
FirzGERaup inquires, and shall be happy to lend 





it to him if he will communicate with me. The 

title is The Cambrian Popular Antiquities, &e., 

by Peter Roberts, A.M., &c. Hueu Picor, 
Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


At the Abergavenny Eisteddfod, in 1848, the 
Rev. William Roberts of Blaenau, Monmouth- 
shire, gained a prize for an historical essay on 
“ Mari Lwyd (blessed Mary), or the Superstitions 
of the Dark Ages,” under the nom de plume 
Nefydd, by which he was afterwards best known 
among his countrymen. This, with another essay 
and an appendix containing the “ Welsh Calendar, 
Saints’ days,” &c., he afterwards published. This, 
I have no doubt, is the work referred to by Mr. 
FirzGeraLp, but I am sorry I cannot now tell 
him where it was published, it being several years 
since I have seen it. Probably + do Hughes 
of Wrexham, or some other Welsh booksellers, 
may be able to obtain a copy forhim. R. W. 


Possibly a work in my library entitled Cam 
brian Superstitions, comprising Ghosts, Omens, 
Witcheraft, Traditions, &c., by W. Howells— 
printed by Thomas Danks of Tipton, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman, 183l1—may be the 
book referred to. It is dedicated to the Right 
Hon. Earl Cawdor. The work contains 193 pages, 
and has a list of subscribers’ names at the end. 

Hovsert Sirs. 


Neituer Reap nor Wrire (5" §. iv. 408.)— 
Cuarry asks, “Has any one ever met with that 
phenomenon ... who was able to write without 
being able to read?” In reply I beg to inform 
him that, although I am not aware I ever knew a 
person who could read but not write, I have been 
informed on undoubted authority that such people 
do exist. In 1867, a well-educated and most in- 
telligent carpenter (now dead), who lived in a neigh- 
bouring village, was talking to me about the neces- 
sity of compulsory education. He said, “ You 
see, sir, what we want is not so much that children 
should be sent to school as that they should go 
regularly and for several years. Some children 
are quick at reading, others at writing. Why, 
there’s —--. When he left school he could both 
read and write middling; now he’s clear forgot 
how to read, but as he always took a delight in 
writing, so he can copy anything you give him 
real well, though he won’t know a word what it is 
all about when he has done it.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Most people, with Crarry, would think it 
impossible to conceive the idea of any one being 
able to write without knowing how to read. A 
Lancashire woman took one of her sons to a school, 
telling the master she wished him to learn to write. 
At noon, the master went home with the boy, and 
said to the mother, “ Why, the lad can’t read!” 
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“No,” she replied ; “we have a lad as can read, 
we want one as can write.” ELLcer. 


SreeTLeEY (Not Sreepiey) Caurcu, Derpy- 
suinE (5™ §S. iv. 425.)—I was present at the 
ial service to which Mr. Cox alludes, and, 
indeed, wrote the account of it from which he 
uotes. The “restoration” of this church, to 
which the Rector of Whitwell is looking forward, 
must not be taken in the sense of what is usually 
understood by being “restored,” but simply re- 
stored to its original uses. If the trustees of the 
nt owner can be induced to hand it over to 
the bishop of the diocese, then I believe funds will 
be forthcoming to put a roof on the building, 
supply it with windows and door, and otherwise fit 
it up with the requisites necessary for the proper 
conducting of divine worship. I believe there is 
po intention of touching a single stone except in 
the way of fastening those which are loose, It 
may interest Mr. Cox and others to know that it 
js several months since the church ceased to be 
used as a “ hen-house.” Tuomas Rarcwirre. 
Worksop. 


Sr. Govor’s Wett (5 §S. iv. 427.)—The Rev. 
Robert Williams, in his Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Welshmen, Llandovery, 1852, 8vo., 
p. 178, says :— 

“Govor, a saint who founded a church in Monmouth- 
shire, called Llanovor or Lianover. There are in this 
parish nine springs, close to each other, called Fynnon 
Ovor, which have been recently cleared and restored by 
Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., on whose ground they are 
situated. He was commemorated May 9th (Iolo 
Moganwg’s Welsh Manuscripts, 549, 558).” 

Sir B. Hall, afterwards Lord Llanover, was for 
three years, viz., from 1855 to 1858, First Com- 
missioner of Public Works, and it may have been 
during his term of office that the well was entrusted 
to the aged nymph, and the name transferred from 
the springs on his own estate. This hypothesis 
fails if the name existed before the time mentioned, 
as to which some local oracle must pronounce. It 
is merely offered as a conjecture. 

W. E. Buckwey. 


In the Iolo Manuscripts, a selection of ancient 
Welsh MSS. published by the Welsh MSS. Soc., 
Govor is mentioned as one of the saints of Gwent, 
or Monmouthshire (see p. 144 for the Welsh text, 
and p. 549 for the translation). GLANIRVON. 


“Tstroxicatine ” (5% S, iv. 409.)—I venture to 
suggest its origin from the Spanish entoxicar, or 
atoricar (from toxico), to poison, to be driven to 
madness. We have also tovico in Latin, to poison ; 
but these words are now obsolete in both Spanish 
and Latin, and inebriar is generally applied to the 
English meaning of the word in both languages, 
whilst reneno is used to signify to poison. e in- 
ference, however, to be drawn, as to the etymology 








of the word “ intoxication,” from these premises 
appears to me (under correction) very obvious. 
Gero, Peacock, F.R.G.S. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


A Royat Remepy ror Sea-Sickness (5" §, iv. 
425.)—The paragraph referred to by E. S. H. is to 
be found in the Sanitary Record of August 14 last, 
in an account of Folkestone. The authority for 
the statements made is a work entitled Praxeos 
Mayerniane, &c., Syntagma, London, 1690, 
pp. 217-19. I may add that laudanum has been 
substituted for the warm stimulating gum lad- 
anum. Joun MacpueErson. 

Mayfair. 


Frencu Protestant Rervuaees (5% §. iv. 427.) 
—Mr. Mason will find a part of his question 
answered in White’s History of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, p. 441, note (Lond., 1868). 


“Homan Orpurs,” &c. (5 §. iv. 427.)—In 
1731, the breach between the English Government 
and himself having become irreparable, “the great 
Dean” repaired to his Irish preferment, whereat 
he passed the next nine years in the free exercise 
of his faculties. So fearful, however, were his 
antagonists, that in less than two years they put 
one of their retainers on publishing the book 
with the above title, “by Dr. S***t, printed at 
Dublin and reprinted at London, 1733,”—a three 
asterisked authorship standing as dubiously for 
Swift as for Scott, Smart, Sprat, or any other so 
initialed and terminated surname. That the Dean’s 
active spirit would, in political or social questions, 
give way to a certain contra bonos mores phrase- 
ology, is scarcely to be wondered at. 

Apis may be readily supplied with his desiderated 
equivalent. Scateo, Anglic? “to scatter”; Biblio- 
theca Scatologica, a copious, a comprehensive 
library. Epmunp LENTHALL SwiFTe. 


“Scatotoeica” (5 §,. iv. 427.)—Considering 
the etymology =xwp, gen. oxatds, may we suggest 
* Dungological ” ? P. J. F. Gantitioy. 

5, Fauconberg Terrace, Cheltenham. 


Lyme Recis Cuurcn (5 §. iv. 388.)—The 
stone slab in question is part of a square raised 
tomb, formerly in the churchyard, erected to the 
memory of Mr. William Hewling, son of Mr. 
Hewling of London, and grandson of Alderman 
Kiffin. He was at school in Holland in 1685, 
joined the Duke of Monmouth’s unfortunate ex- 
pedition, and was hanged at Lyme, Sept. 12, 1685, 
aged nineteen. 

The lines and inscription on the tomb are given 
in full in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, and in 
Roberts’s Life of the Duke of Monmouth. From 
the latter the following short extract explains the 
present position of the stone :— 
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“ A tomb, of Ham-hill stone, was afterwards erected, 
with the following inscriptions. This being much de- 
cayed, the late Rev. Dr. Tucker caused two large slabs 
to be removed into the porch of Lyme Church. One 
the masons have made away with ; the other has been 
used in the church, where the concluding line, appearing 
from under a pew in the north aisle, bas occasioned its 
being shown as the grave of a person who was buried 
alive.” 
The entire lines are :— 
“ Brave youth ! could vows have charmed Fate's partial 


art 

Death had missed thine, and reached the tyrant’s 

heart ; 

Thou worthier far to live, whose blooming youth, 

By honour guarded and secured by truth, 

Gave early hopes, when hast’ning years came on, 

To find in thee a perfect gallant man : 

No more we ’!! thy untimely loss regret ; 

Just was thy cause, and glorious was thy fate. 

Thus Curtius, when no other means were found 

To make Rome safe, leaped bravely underground ; 

Scorning his country’s ruin to survive, 

Chose to be buried in the breach alive.” 

William Hewling’s history is one of the deepest 
interest ; his body, saved ffom quartering, pro- 
bably by the payment ofta large bribe, was borne 
to the grave by the’ladies of the town. His por- 
trait, and also that of his elder brother Benjamin, 
aged twenty-two, who was executed in Taunton, 
are given in T. Pitt’s (Tutchin’s) New Martyrology, 
or the Bloody Assizes, with many interesting 
details relating to them. Epwarp Sonny. 


“ Nuncneon ” (5 §, iv. 366, 398, 434.) —When 
I was a boy I used to fraternize with the mowers 
in the hay season, and learned from them the 
following doggerel, expressive of their meals :— 
** Dewbit and scrumpin, 
Breakfast and nuncheon, 
Dinner and scrag, 
Supper and bed.” 
Nuncheon has now been explained ; but what is 
“ scrumpin” ! C. §. 


PENALTY ATTACHED TO THE SALE or News- 
papers (5 §. iv. 388.)—By the 38th Geo. IIL, 
cap. 78, sect. 22, passed in 1798, it was enacted 
that—* Every person during the present war who 
shall send any newspaper out of Great Britain into 
any country not in amity with his Majesty shall 
forfeit five hundred pounds.” The same statute 
contained several other severe penal enactments. 
See Hunt’s Fourth Estate, vol. i. pp. 282, 283, 
and Andrews’s History of British Journalism, 
vol. i. pp. 252, 253. ALEXANDER PaTEnson. 


“Grove” (5™ §. iv. 346, 409) may be derived 
from gléf, but whence is gléf derived? In broad 
Scotch we have a very common word loof, signi- 
fying the palm of the hand, which might have 
originated it. J. R. H. 


Corn (5" §. iv. 349, 456.)—Mr. Youne (p. 456) 
is incorrect in stating that the half-crown of 











Charles I. is distinguished from any other of the 
English series by bearing an equestrian figure 
of the king. The crowns and half-crowns of 
Edward VI., the crowns and half-crowns of 
James I., and the silver pounds, half-pounds, and 
crowns of Charles L., all have an equestrian figure 
of the king on the obverse. 

Henry W. Heyrrey. 


“Last or the Stuarts” (5" §S. iv. 484.)—In 
quoting Kearsley’s Peerage for 1796, we might 
have added that it is an authority not to be relied 
on. We have much pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing interesting communication, which (we be- 
lieve) is above contradiction :— 

Lady Louisa Stuart, sister and heiress of 
Charles, eighth and last Earl of Traquair, was really 
born March 20, 1776, and therefore very nearly 
lived to be one hundred years old. She died in 
the possession of all her faculties. In the splendid 
history of the Maxwell family, entitled the Book of 
Carlaverock, 1873, vol. i. p. 19, is the following :— 

“The Earl of Traquair having no children, and no 
brothers, made a disposition in favour of his only sister, 
Lady Louisa Stuart, of the Traquair estates, to trustees, 
to be held for her benefit during her lifetime ; and on 
her death they were to be entailed on the Hon. Marma- 
duke Maxwell, whom failing, on his brother Henry of 
Scarthingwell Hall, Yorkshire, who is now heir apparent 
of the Traquair estates. At the time of the death of 
Lord Traquair his sister had reached the advanced age 
of eighty-five years, and Mr. Maxwell was aged fifty-five. 
It might have been anticipated that the latter would be 
the survivor, yet the elder and weaker of the two 
survived the younger and stronger, her faculties re- 
maining wonderfully entire in her ninety-sixth year. 
For his cousin Mr. Maxwell ever entertained an affec- 
tionate regard. In July, 1867, he wrote that she was 
then on a visit to him at Terreg’es, that she was in her 
ninety-second year, and as well as possible.” 

“Colonel the Count Edward Stuart d’Albanie,” 
who married Lady Alice Hay, is the elder of the 
two sonsof the excellent gentleman who erroneously 
believes himself to represent the royal Stuarts. 


©. G. H. 


Ancient Irtsu Crosses (5 §. iv. 349, 473.)— 
I recommend Greysteit to apply for what he 
wants to Mr. Frederick H. Mares or Mr. Thomas 
H. Reilly, both of Grafton Street, Dublin. There 
are others in the Irish metropolis who could fur- 
nish the photographs which he requires. 
Apnsa, 


“ Cotinton” (5™ §. iv. 309.)—In a work en- 
titled Mankind, their Origin and Destiny, by an 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, published by 


Longmans, 1872, p. 91, we read :— 


“ Gebelin says that the minuet was a danse oblique of 
the ancient priests of Apollo, performed in their temples. 
The diagonal line and the two parallels described in this 
dance were intended to be symbolical of the zodiac, and 
the twelve steps of which it is composed were meant for 
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the twelve signs and the months of the year. The dance 
round the Maypole and the cotillon have the same origin.” 
Epwarp Porritt. 
Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 


The London Magazine of July, 1768, gives 
rules for dancing “cotillons,” quoting from 
Instructions for the more Ready and Perfect At- 
tainment of Cotillons or French Country Dances. 
By Mons. Gherardi, of Rathbone Place, Soho. 

W. Putruirs. 


The following extract useful to 
GREYSTEIL :— 


“This word means ya the ‘ under-petticoat.’ 
The word was applied to a brisk dance by eight persons, 
in which the ladies held up their gowns and showed 
their under-petticoats.”—Dr. Brewer’s Phrase and Faille. 
W. 8. 


may prove 


Manchester. 


Caprarn Ricnarp Fauconer’s “ Voracgs,” &c., 
1724 (5™ S. iv. 348.)—Sir Walter Scott’s copy of 
Falconer’s Voyages, with MS. note, is in Scott’s 
library at Abbotsford (see Catalogue of the library 
at Abbotsford, Edin., 1838, and any edition of 
Lockhart’s Life). Z. 


Casar’s First Campaicy in Britain (5 §. 
iv. 348.)—Merivale probably adopted Witsand, 
or Wissant, as Ceesar’s port of embarkation, from 
the elaborate summing up of the various sugges- 
tions and their supporting evidence by M. Henry. 
M. Henry, in his Essar Historique sur ? Aron- 
dissement Communal de Boulogne-sur-Mer, pub- 
lished in 1810, rejected ajl the various ports that 
had been suggested, with the exception of three, 
Calais, Wissant, and Gesoriac (now Boulogne) ; 
and he considered the respective degrees of proba- 
bility to be—Boulogne three, Calais five, and Wis- 
sant 19. But, since that date, the probabilities 
have considerably changed, and much fresh light 
has been thrown upon the subject, nearly all of 
which tends to establish the identity of Boulogne 
with the Portus Itius of Czsar’s Commentaries. 
Having recently had occasion to refer on this 

int to The Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, 
iy T. Lewin, 1859 ; Etude sur le Portus Itius, by 

. PAbbé Haignére, 1862 ; and to the late Em- 
oy Histoire de Jules César (vol. ii. p. 201, 

¢.), I am at a loss to conceive what argument 
can now be adduced against the superior claims 
of Boulogne, in whose favour these three authorities 
concur. J, Cuartes Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


See, in The Archeologia, vol. xxxix. pp. 277- 
314, important articles on this subject entitled— 
“Correspondence between the Society of Antiquaries 
and the Admiralty respecting the Tides in the Dover 
affel, with Reference to the Landing of Csesar in 
Britain, B.c. 55, together with Tables for the Turning of 
the Tide-Stream off Dover, made in the Year 1862.” 
“ Observations on the Question of the Spot at which 








Cesar landed, as affected by the Communication re- 
ceived from the Admiralty on the Tides in the Channel. 
By G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal.” 

“ Further Observations on the Landing of Cesar, in 
Connexion with the Correspondence between the Society 
of Antiquaries and the Admiralty. By Thomas Lewin, 
Esq., M.A., F.8.A.” 

Epwarp PEacock. 


MavDAME DE LANSDOWNE AND MapaMme p’Over- 
KIRQUE (5™ §. iv. 389.)—Madame d’Overkirque 
was the wife of Henry de Nassau, Lord of Auver- 
querque, the faithful follower and companion in 
arms of William III., and mother of Henry 
d’Auverquerque, who, during his father’s lifetime, 
was created Baron Alford, Viscount Boston, and 
Earl of Grantham. 

Madame de Lansdowne, daughter of the first- 
named lady, was Isabel de Nassau, second wife of 
Charles Granville, Viscount Lansdowne (after- 
wards second Earl of Bath), who had. been created 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire by the Em- 
peror Leopold for his eminent services in the war 
in Hungary, where he served as a volunteer in the 
army that defeated the Turks at the siege of 
Vienna, 1683. In Burke’s Extinct Peerage the 
date of Lady Lansdowne’s death is not given. 
Her husband, however, died in 1701, only sur- 
viving his father, the first Earl of Bath, twelve 
days, being accidentally killed by the discharge of 
his own pistol while preparing for that nobleman’s 
funeral. 

The affectionate and kindly terms of Queen 
Mary’s letter give confirmation (if that were 
needed) to the scene of William’s death-bed, as 
described by Macaulay, where he says the king 
“ strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque 
for his faithful services of thirty years.” 

G. D. T. 

Huddersfield. 


Americanisms (5 §. iv. 404.)—Perhaps the 
word “obstructionist” itself may be a Trans- 
atlantic peculiarity, but the form is too common 
in England. We read every now and then of the 
“revisionists” of the Bible, and I remember to 
have heard of the “ ascensionists ” of a mountain. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Add “ cablegram” for “telegram,” which most 
cacophonous word appeared recently in the Times, 
in an extract from an American paper. As to 
“tumble-dung beetle,” it is a common English 
name for the Dorr, Geotrupes stercorarius. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smirn. 

Temple. 


“Lackey” (5 §. iv. 405.)—The far-fetched 
etymology ascribed by Ménage to this word is, I 
think, a mere fancy. Littré says :-- 

“ Etym.—Espagn. et portug. lacayo; ital. lacché. 
D’aprés Diez, laquais provient d’un radical qui est dans 
le provencal acai, gourmand ; anc. portugais lecco, ré- 
pondant au provencal /ec, méme eens, de l’ancien verbe 
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leceare, lécher, étre ——_— D'autre part, d'Herbelot 
le tire de l’arabe lacaa, exposer: enfant exposé; et 
Pihan, avec plus de vraisemblance, de l'arabe lakiyy, 
attaché 4 quelqu’un ou 4 quelque chose. Ce qui appuie 
une origine arabe, c’est que le mot est originairement 
espagnol et portugais, et qu'une de ses formes est alacay; 
c’est la que nous |’avons pris, comme le montre l’histo- 
rique alagues, alacays,* et c'est de nous qu’il vient en 
italien. On remarquera que primitivement il a signifié 
une sorte de soldat.” 

Naquet seems to be a quite different word. 
There was in Old French a verb naquer, to cheat 
and to chatter (speaking of the teeth), which 
Littré refers to the German nagen, to gnaw, and 
necken, to tease, to mock. Heyri GavusseRon. 

Ayr Academy. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Part VI. (Vol. I. 
Part IIL.) Edited by William Chappell, F.S.A. 
Pp. 417-671. (Ballad Society.) 

The Roa burghe Ballads. Part VII. (Vol. Ill. 
Part I.) Edited by William Chappell, F.S.A. 
Pp. 342. (Ballad Society.) 

Ar this season, when all hearts are carolling— 

“ Sing hie! sing ho! 
For the Misletoe, 

Sing ho! for the green Hollie ! 
With Christmas Songs and Christmas Tales, 
Christmas Games and Christmas Ales, 

A Fig for Melancholic !” 

mo two volumes could be more welcome or appro- 

priate than the two issued by the Ballad Society, 

of which we have here transcribed the titles. 

The establishment of the Ballad Society—be the 
credit due to Mr. Furnivall or to any of his as- 
sociates in the great work of disseminating a taste 
for, and a sound knowledge of, our early literature 
—was certainly a “ happy thought,” not less so that 
of publishing the celebrated Roxburghe collection ; 
and equally happy, though not the less obvious, was 
the thought of entrusting the editorship to one who 
has won for himself so high a reputation for his 
thorough knowledge of everything connected with 
our ballad literature and our popular national 
music. Whether, if Mr. Chappell’s influence on 
the council of the Percy Society had had its de- 
served weight, it would have been left to the 
Ballad Society to perform this good work may be 
doubted ; but a good work it is, and we are 
thankful to all who have had any share in it. It 
is long since the lovers of our old ballads have had 
a greater boon than in this five hundred pages 





* “En l'année passée, au dernier voyage de l’armée de 
Catalogne, le suppliant eut charge de par son capitaine 
de mener et conduire certain nombre de gens arbales- 
triers, apelés laquaiz (Du Cange, Jlacinones). Deux 
hommes de guerre que, selon l'usage du temps présent 
en fait de guerre, on nomme halagues (Id. id.). Alagues, 
alacays, et lacays (Id. i.).” 





here presented to them, with the admirable fac- 
similes of the original woodcuts, and the judicious 
and instructive introductory notices by which Mr, 
Chappell has prefaced his reprints, and which are 
quite worthy of the historical sketch of our ballad 
literature by which the editor has introduced his 
first volume. But even the dullest of Dry-as- 
dusts must enjoy these ballads, for they abound 
in illustration of manners, customs, social and 
national life, and for such will no doubt hereafter 
be frequently referred to. Part VIL. completes 
the collection to the end of the first Roxburghe 
volume. We congratulate the editor and the 
Society on its progresg ; and we pay Mr. Chappell 
the compliment of saying that if he rivals FY Asn 
in her love for a ballad in print, it is not for 
Mopsa’s reason, because he then knows it to be true, 
for in his prefatory note to The Old Man’s Life 
Renewed he displays a judicious scepticism as to 
the 116 years’ age of old Macklain worthy of 
Cornewall Lewis himself. 


Cedmon, the First Poet. 
Spence Watson. (Longmans & Co.) 
Is the early part of the latter half of the seventh 
century, when Hilda was founding a Christian 
church and community on the rock above Whitby, 
one of the joyous festivals of the year was being 
held, at which much ale was drank and much of 
heathen song, of battle, and banqueting of victors 
went round. One man left the revellers, and 
withdrew to the stables, where he dreamed of 
sacred song, and awoke with inspiration for writing 
it. This was the ferryman, or farmer, at Whitby, 
whom wé know now by a name he did not bear 
then—Ceedmon. Of this first English poet Mr. 
Watson has given a clear and interesting narrative, 
prefacing it by an account of the previous process 
of national life generally, and of the condition of 
that in England in the seventh century in par- 
ticular. Professor Morley, in his First Sketch of 
English Literature, had previously gone over much 
of the same ground. Mr. Watson amplifies the 
same subject, and brings to bear upon it all the 
light that history and his own ingenuity can 
afford. Warton barely names Cedmon in the 
History of English Poetry, but now, thanks to 
research made by earnest students, we have a con- 


E iglish By Robert 


jectural, indeed, but a possible biography. We 


know that Hilda taught our first English singer 
scripture history, and that the singer turned the 
story, bit by bit, into verse. One MS. of his 
Paraphrase alone exists, and that dates from three 
centuries after his death. Archbishop Usher dis- 
covered it in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
early in the seventeenth century. Usher gave it 
to Dujon (librarian to the Earl of Arundel), the 
friend of Milton, and Dujon deposited it in the 
Bodleian, where it is now preserved. 

As Milton swept the lyre to the same solemn 
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qneasure as that of the Paraphrase, which is said 
to have Caedmon for its author, it is thought = 
sible that he may have read his friend Dujon’s MS. 
copy of the English poem. Mr. Watson modernizes 
the English of the early minstrel, “at the same 
time,” he tells us, trying “ to adhere faithfully to 
the spirit of the text,” and the following sample 
will enable the reader to compare the Satan of 
(edmon with that of Milton :— 
“ Thus, as like fire-gleam, brilliant he stood, 
The damnéd fiend spake forth, through that dread den, 
His many woes in words with venom blended :— 
‘I am limb-fast and wounded sore with sins, 

So that I cannot move in this high hall 

Where hot and cold at times tegether mix, 

Where hell’s disciples otherwhiles I hear, 

A sorrowing race, deep down in the abyss, 

Moaning their vanished earth ; and sometimes see 

Serpents wind cruelly round naked men. 

This windy hall is all with horror filled,— 

Nor may I hope to find a happier home 

In town or burg, nor, on creation bright, 

May I gaze once again with gladdened eyes. 

Now is it worse to me that, in old days, 

I ever knew the Angels’ blessed song, 

I ever was a form of heavenly light, 

Where all, I with them, ever circled round 

The Bleeséd Child with Hallelujah song. 

ZJ may not claim allegiance from aught 

Save those whom He rejecta,—such may I bring 

Down to this bitter gulf, sad captives, home. 

We are not now as erst we used to be 

When, high in heaven, graceful and glorious, 

We raised the love-songs’ words around our Lord. 

Now I am sin-defiled and sin-defaced ; 

Now I must bear this weary load of woe,— 

Burning in hottest hell, of hope bereft.’ ” 

It is Mr. Watson’s opinion that “ the one manu- 
script of Ceedmon’s Paraphrase which we possess 
is very imperfect. It certainly contains much 
which he did not write, and probably does not 
contain much which he did write.” Perhaps, 
through dictators and writers, the Paraphrase got 
materially altered in the course of years, till it 
took the form in which we find it in the only 
existing manuscript copy, now, in round numbers, 
a thousand years old. Prof. Morley says of the 
original author :— 

“He was taught by religious men, trained in the 
Celtic school, which was more closely allied to the Eastern 
than the Western Church. They knew and read the 
Chaldee Scriptures, and, as their new brother began his 
work with the song of Genesis, the name they gave him 
in the monastery was the Chaldee name of the book of 
Genesis, derived from its first words, ‘in the beginning,’ 
that being in the Chaldee b’Cadmon.” 








British Popular Customs, Present and Past, illustrating 
the Social and Domestic Manners of the People. 
Arranged according to the Calendar of the Year. By 
the Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer. (Bell & Sons.) 

A PorTABLE volume on the above subject was much 

needed. Mr. Dyer has admirably succeeded in furnish- 

ing one which contains the information, well condensed 
and arranged, of library tomes and heavy books of refer- 
ence. He has also brought in many a rich gleaning 
from fields wide apart, and we may note that he has 











stored waggon-loads of full sheafs lifted from the har- 
vests to be found in “N.& Q.” On “Christmas Day,” 
a subject very fully treated, Mr. Dyer says :—‘‘ The 
Christmas tree, such as we now see it, with its pendant 
toys and mannikins, is distinctly portrayed in a single 
line of Virgil (Georg., ii. 389), ‘ Oscilla exalta suspendunt 
mollia pinu.’” The succeeding three lines, however, 
show that the custom was observed in order to render 
Bacchus propitious to the adjacent vineyards. 


Dante and Beatrice: from 1282 to 1290. A Romance. 

By Roxburghe Lothian. 2 vols. (Henry 8. King & Co.) 
Turse elegant volumes, with an exquisite portrait of 
Dante in his youth, contain something more than mere 
romance, namely, the romance of history. Mr. Lothian 
tells very much of the contemporary story of Italy as 
well as of the eventful eight years in the lives of an 
immortal poet and (through the poet) an immortal 
maiden. Great qualities were required on the part of 
any writer who attempted to illustrate and interpret so 
delicate and so difficult a subject; and we find none 
wanting in Mr. Lothian. 


The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee. From the French 
of Henri Havard. (R. Bentley & Son.) 

To sit by a winter fire and quietly sail the while from 
one dead city to another on the coasts of the Zuyder Zee 
is one of those rare pleasures which any one may enjoy 
by means of what we may call this “delicious” book, 
through the pages of which tarry-at-home travellers are 
made to view the picturesque side of Holland. Political, 
social, and religious history is included in these lively 
pages, most welcome addition to the literature of travel. 
The Dead Cities would make a rare gift-book. 


Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke. 2 vols. 
King & Co.) 

A NOVEL by the author of Tales of the North Riding 

needs no recommendation. Cleveden is a simple, natu- 

ral, interesting love story, or rather a combination of 

love stories, told with great effect, especially in the por- 

traiture of Yorkshire character. 


(Henry 8. 





“ NoT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.””—We beg to point out 
to several correspondents, who write in reference to this 
line, that our old and much esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. Henry T. River (“ N. & Q.,” 3™ S. x. 404), showed 
that the words are quoted in a collection of epitaphs 
Pettigrew's, in fact, published by Lackington, in the 
early part of this century. They are given as part of 
an epitaph on Mary Angell, widow, who died at Stepney, 
in 1693, aged seventy-two. We reprint the lines for 
more general satisfaction :— 

“ To say an angel here interr’d doth lye, 
May be thought strange, for angels never dye ; 
Indeed some fell from heav'n to hell ; 
Are lost and rise no more ; 
This only fell from death to earth, 
Not lost, but gone before ; 

Her dust lodg’d here, her soul, perfect in grace, 

Amongst saints and angels now hath took its place.” 

We have only to add that a note in the last American 
edition of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations says, “ This is 
literally from Seneca, Epist. lxiii. 16.” 


Dean Swirt, as would appear from the Life by Mr. 
Forster, the first volume of which was recently published 
by Mr. Murray, was the original projector of what 
would now be called “a Permissive Bill.” In his Pro 
ject for the Advancement of Religion and the Reformation 
of Manners, “he ventures to say that, among other 
public regulations, it would be very convenient to pre- 
vent the excess of drinking ; and he called attention to 
a scurvy custom, the parent of the former vice, which 
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had grown up among ‘the lads’ at the universities, of 
taking tobacco in excess. In addition to his Prides 
house bill, Swift has even his permissive bill, for besides 
that ‘all tavern and ale houses should be = 
dismiss their company by twelve at night,’ that 
women should be altogether excluded from them, he 
would have, upon the severest penalties, only a propor- 
tional quantity served to every company, so that the 
drunken and disorderly should not have more drink.” 


Rotices to Seinetiiitunne. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Z. Z.—We never heard of the hangman having done 
80; but about five-and-twenty years ago, a then cele- 
brated preacher, Father Archange, burnt in the market- 

lace of Grasse all the books upon which he could lay 

2ands, and which were, in his opinion, profane. Among 
them, we remember, were Thiers’s Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion and Prosper Mérimée’s Colomba. Father Archange 
was a successful teacher of boys, but his career was 
interrupted, and he disappeared under painful circum- 
stances. 

“Horace WALpote” (ante, p. 500.)—Mr. F. G. H. 
Paice writes:—“I have discovered that the Horace 
Walpole, to whom I referred last week, was the second 
son of Sir Edward Walpole, consequently uncle of the 
Horatio Walpole, born in 1678 and died in 1757, and 
great-uncle of the celebrated Horace Walpole, fourth 
Earl of Orford. He married in April, 1691, the Lady 
Ann Coke, widow of Robert Coke, Esq., of Holkham. 
She was a daughter of Thomas Osborne, first Duke of 
Leeds.” 

F. J. V. writes :—*“ I cannot resist pointing out to you 
that Mr. Skeat has come to the same conclusion with 
myself about a passage in the Zwo Noble Kinsmen, v. 3. 
I wrote a note, which appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5° 8. i. 
343, suggesting a considerable change in the punctuation, 
and this change appears in Mr. Skeat’s new edition.” 

Dean Swrrr (5 S&S. iv. 497.)—Unepa should have 
quoted the first line of the couplet thus—* From Marl- 
b’r ugh’ s eyes the streams of dotage flow,” and credited 
Dr. Johnson (Vanity « f Human Wishes), not Pope, with 
the distich. 

G. E.—“ Dennis’s thunder’’ was produced by shaking 
thin sheets of copper. Previously, theatrical thunder 
was effected by the rolling of heavy weights over the 
upper flooring of the auditorium. 

H. R.—If the paper be confined to history only, and 
theological controversy be avoided, it would probably be 
very acceptable. 

Erato Hiizs will find “Aut amat aut odit mulier, 
nihil est tertium,” among the Sentences of Publius Syrius. 

J. P. B. is thanked, but the contribution is nearly 
identical with one sent Jast Christmas. 

F. M‘P. should apply to Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
gory Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

8. (Antwerp.)—Declined with thanks. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception. 


” 





MESSRS. BAGSTER’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


——__ @——— 


The AUTOGRAPH TEXT BOOK; co 


— a Text of Scripture, anda Verse of Poetry, ther wi 
for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and ths ui 
overy Day in the Year. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


HEBREW CONCORDANCE. A Ne 
Concordance of the Hebrew and Chaldee Seriptares. Revised a1 
Corrected. By B. DAVIDSON, ( Will be ready shortly. 


The ASSYRIAN EPONYM CANON 


containing Translations of the Documents, ard an account of # 
Evidence, on the Comparative Chronology ef the Assyrian 
Jewish Kingdoms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezgag, 
By GEORGE SMITH. 6vo. cloth extra, 9s. {| This day. 


ARCHAIC CLASSICS : 


ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR.—An Elementary Grammar 
Reading Book of the Assyrian Language,in the Cuneiform 
racter; containing the most complete Syllabary yet extant, 
which will serve also as a vossbaleny of both Accadian 
Assyrian. By Rev. A. H. SAYCE, M.A. 7a. a 

(This day, 

EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.—An Elementary Manual of 
Feyptian Language ; with an interlineary Reading Book: in 
Hieroglyphic Uharacter. By P. LE PAGE RENOU FP, F.BB. 

4to. cloth, 78. 6d. This day. 


n Two Warts. 
[ 
Part II. Reading Book. [ Will shortly follow, 


Part L. Grammar. 
EGYPT and the PENTATEUCH. By 


W. R. COOPER, F.R.A.S. M.R.A.S. Price 2. 


ANCIENT CHALDEAN MAGIC. Trans. 
lated from the French of M. FRANQOIS LENORMANT, 
Notes and References by the English Editor. (/n the press, 


RECORDS of the PAST. Edited by & 


BIRCH, LL.D. 
New Volumes now Ready. 

Vou. V.—By H. F, Talbot, F.R.S.:—Legend of the Infancy 
Sargina i. Inseri tion of Nabonidus. Inscription of Darius, 
Nakshi Rustam. far of the Seven Evil Spirits against H 
By Sir H. Rawlinson, yg D.C.L., &c.:—Inscription of Tigh 
Pileser L. By the Rev. A. H. Sa: - M.A.:—Black Obelisk I 
scription of Shalmaneser fi Hymn to Istar. Tablesof! 

By the Rev. J. M. Redwell, M. A. 1—Ipesription of 
Pileser II. Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. Inscription of 
glissar. By Geerge Smith :-—Early History of Babylonia, Part TL. 
List of Further Texts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Vo. VI.—By 8. Birch, i. D. :—§ alchral Eneeripticn of of A 
Annals ofRameses II. From ‘the Hortis Papyru weft 
Conquests in Asia. RB. tion of Haremhebi, 
In the British Museum. By G. W. Goodwin, M.A. Story af 
Saneha. b Sip] to Amen. Letter of Panbesa. By 
Chabas :— ie of the Garden of Flowers. By P. Le Page: R =— 
Inscription of Aahmes. By Paul Pierret :— Inscription of N 
By G. Maspero :—Stele of the Corporation. Stele of King Ho: 

By Edouard Naville:—Destruction of Mankind. By Ludwig 
Stern :—Song of the Harper. 
Vols. 1.—VI. now ready. Vol. VII. July 1, 1876. 


The UTRECHT PSALTER. The Histo 
Art, and Palmegraphy of of Manuscript gommeale styled 
Utrecht Psalter. Z% ER DE GRAY BIRCH RSL, 
Senior Assistant of the ok of Manuscripts in ‘as British 
Museum, Honorary Secretary to the British Arch i tee 


ciation, &c. 
HIDDEN LESSONS, the Verbal 
By J. F. B 


Be tions and Varieties of the New Testament. 
‘LING, B.A., Author of An Evangelist’s Tour iat Indis,” 
n 


In the press, 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM of 


4to. cloth, 7 


"Stage E Pa 


from 


the NEW 
TESTAMENT; for English Bible Students. Being 
comparison of the Authorized Version with the Critical Texte 


and the Uncial MSS. By C 


Revised and Correc' rly ready. 


EARTH’S EARLIEST AGES or thei 
LESSONS FOR US. With a Treatise on Spiritualism. By G 
H,. PEMBER, M.A. . [Jn the press. 


Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, zpeseties..| = Alford, 
Cc. E. STUART. are d Edition, 


Samurt Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, 
London. 
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